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INTRODUCTION 

. Historically r race h^s had a dominant influence on American 
life. The effects of racism have, perhaps, been strongest in 
the area of employment. The influence of race in the labor 
market became manifest after the CivilWar when newly freed 
Blacks began competing for employment opportunities with Whites. 
These freed Blacks were often exploited by management and physi- 
cally attacked by White workers who feared economic competition 
from Blacks. As Oliver Cromwell Cox (1948) has noted, racial 
conflict frequently reflects the unstated economic concerns of 
different ethnic and social groups. 

Affirmative action programs are a contemporary response to 
historic patterns of racially based employment discrimination. 
Initial government efforts to address racially based employment 
discrimination, such as the Unemployment Relief Act of 1933, the 
Fair Employment Practices Committees of the 1940 's, and. the 
Executive Orders issued during the 1950's and 1960 *s, were gen- 
erally ineffective. These early efforts had a limited impact 
because there was an ^l^bsence of standards by which discrimina- 
tion could.be identified, as veil as a lack of strong sanctions 
and enforcement procedures. [1] 

The affirmative action policies and programs developed dur- 
ing the 1960 *s sought to address these concerns by implementing 
procedures to increase the utilization and representation of 
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racial minorities and women in education and employment. The 
concept o£ affirmative action was provided operational meaning 
when the U.S. Department of Labor issued guidelines which aver- 
red that an ^underutili:sation*' of minorities and women occurred 
when there were fewer minorities and women in a particular job 
classification than reasonably would be expected in the absence 
of discrimination. The concept gained with regard to enforce- 
ment meaning in 1965, when the U.S. Department of Health 

Education and Welfare (HEW) and the U.S. Equal Employment 

* ♦ 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) were granted the authority to 

force compliance with these operational guidelines. [2] 

Not surprisingly, major battles have been waged over the 

meaning and interpretation of affirmative action. Opponents of 

the concept, such as Thomas Sowell, contend that measures which 

take race into account stigmatize** minorities as inferior. [3] 

It is also asserted that affirmative action constitutes "reverse 

discrimination" because "some White men will undoubtedly feel, 

and some may in fact be, deprived of certain opportunities as a 

result of affirmative action plans** (U.S. Commission on Civil 

Rights, 1981:36) . Finally, it is charged that affirmative 

action abandons the traditional American concern for individual 

rights and equity, while replacing them **with a concern for 

^rights for publicly determined and delimited racial an^ ethnic 

groups'* (Glazer, 1975:19'?) . 
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Supporters o£ affirmative action utilize a combination of 
empirical evidence and normative theory to justify their posi- 
tion. First, they suggest that "the blatant racial and sexual 
discrimination originated in our often forgotten 
past .continues to affect the present" (U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, 1981:7). Second, it is asserted that the 
"universali^stic/merit" standards utilized for selection: vary 
over time;j are socially defined, and are interconnected to a 
structure of privilege developed by dominant social groups 
(Duster, 1976:73). Third, affirmative action is viewed as an 
instrument of distributive justice which promises to reduce 
existing social inequities (Smith, 1982). Finally, supporters 
suggest that affirmative action contributes to the general publ- 
ic welfare by more fully utilizing all social groups, and 
"uncovering apd changing general organizational deficiencies" 
(U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1981:37). 

In March of 1983, we measured public attitudes toward 
affirmative action and racial discrimination in the Washington, 
D.C. metropolitan area. Our telephone survey of 648 respondents 
was particularly concerned with the public's perception of the 
beneficiaries and opponents of affirmative action. In addition 
to focusing on how government affirjnative action policies 
impacted on racial minorities and women, we also measured indi- 
vidual attitudes on the extent of racial discrimination at the 
workplace and in society. 
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In devf ping the survey, we posited four major hypotheses 
which were influe^iced by the findings of previous researchers. 
These hypotheses are liste.d below: 



RESEARCH HYPOTHESES 

There will be significant differences in the attitudes 
on affirmative action held by Blacks and Whites. 

There will be significant differences in the 
attri-tudes held by ''advantaged'' (high income and/or 
middle or upper class) Blacks, and less advantaged 
(low income and/or working class) Blacks. 

There will be significant differences in the attitudes 
held by White women and Blacks on the perceived 
major beneficiaries of affirmative action. 

On ABSTRACT questions, well educated Whites will hold 
more liberal attitudes on affirmative action than will 
less educated Whites. However, there will be no sif*- 
nificant differences between well and poorly educated 
Whites when they are asked to support APPLIED policies 
advancing affirmative action. 

Hypothesis 1: Discussion 



As noted above, our first hypothesis was that there would 
be significant differences in the attitudes of Blacks and Whites 
regarding affirmative action. Although there is some recent 
evidence that the attitudes of Blacks and Whites regarding 
affirmative action are becoming more similar (see Public Opinion 
April/May 1981, pp. 32-40), we did not expect Blacks and Whites 
to extend equal support for the program* t 5] First, Blacks are 
more obvious and immediate beneficiaries of affirmative action 
than Whites are. . Second, many of the questions suggesting a 



Hyp 1- 
Hyp 2- 

Hyp 3- 
Hyp 4- 
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convergence in attitude are abstract in nature. Such abstract 
questions do not present realistic situations to respondents* 
For example, White and Black attitudes with regard to residen- 
tial integration are closer today than they were in the past. 
However, many Whites will not consider this type of situation to 
be realistic or threatening due to the continuing de facto 
segregation and the general poverty of large number of Blacks 
who are therefore unable to move into White neighborhoods. 

By way of contrast, we expected questions on affirmative 
aC'tion to elicit greater differences between Blacks and Whites 
because this, policjf is viewed by many Whites to be a concrete 
threat. First, man]? Whites believe that affirmative action pro- 
grams have effectively operated on behalf of Blacks. . Such, 
Whites, it should bo noted, might be more likely than would oth- 
ers to feel threatened by affirmative action. Second, affirma- 
tive action is a policy which many Whites may vieK as a ^'zero- 
sum*' option. In other words, Whites might oppose this policy 
because it imposes "costs** which they pay in the form of reduced 
employment options. Similarly, Blacks will support affirmative 
action because they can "benefit" as their employability 
increases. Therefore, to the extent that Whites perceive affir- 
mative action imposing costs to them while providing benefits to 
Blacks, Whites might oppose affirmative action. Third, we 
believed that Whites would subjectively justify their opposition 
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to affirmative action by noting how it works against their 
self-interest, or by referring to the normative arguments 
advanced by intellectual opponents of the concept. In actuali- 
ty, however, this opposition reflects the residue of political 
and value socialization from an earlier period when racist sen- 
timents against Blacks were more acceptable. Since pvfert racism 
is no longer socially acceptable, these Whites now advance sym- 
bolic values in voicing opposition to affirmative action.[6] 

Our first research hypothesis is also based on the findings 
of surveys conducted by previous researchers. Lipset and 
Schneider (Public Opinion, March/April 1978; and New Society, 
April 1976) analyzed the results of nearly 100 polls on racial 
issues taken between 1935 and 1976. They found Whites were con- 
sistently more opposed to specific applications of affirmative 

action than Blacks were. Epr example, an October 1977 New York 

# 

Times /CBS survey found that 60% of Whites disapproved of 
requirements that busineses hire a certain number of minority 
workers, while 64% of Blacks approved of such requirements. 
Relatively similar findings were reported in polls conducted by 
Bolce and Gray (1979) and Sackett (1980). 

One interesting feature of the surveys discussed above is 
that each of the authors writing in a neo-conservative journal 
contends that the differences in the attitudes of Blacks and 
Whites are not as great as is commonly assumed (Glenn, 1975) » 
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Hence, Bolce and Gray posited that a "lack of polarization is 
the rule, rather than the exception" (1978:67). We question the 
extent to which this view applies because Bolce and Gray do not 
precisely state what degree of difference must be obtained in 
order to be wider than "expected." We would strongly suggest 
that when a majority of Blacks support a measure which, is 
opposed by a majority of Whites (New York Times/ CBS Hews sur- 
vey) , there is a wide interracial difference in attitudes bet- 
ween Blacks and Whites. Similarly, a poll conducted by Louis 
Harris and Associates for the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews (1978) found that Blacks felt by a 751 to 15% margin 
that business and education would reduce the selection of Blacks 
if there were no quotas. By way of contrast,^ Whites were split 
on this issue 451 to 42%. Equally large differences were pre- 
sented in a 1983 Newsweek poll of college students. It found 
that 66\ of Blacks and only 31t of Whites felt that providing 
preferences to minorities was a good idea. When this same poll 
asked whether universities should make stronger efforts to 
recruit minorities, 66% of Blacks agreed compared to only 22% of 
Whites. On balance, these findings suggest a fairly sharp split 
in the attitudes Whites and Blacks-^kold on affirmative action. 

We also disagree with Bolce and Gray because we believe 
that Blacks' affirmative action attitudes differ from those of 
Whites due to the greater sense of racial groups consciousness 
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and identification among Blacks. To a great extent, the height- 
ened consciousness of Blacks reflects the impact of racially 
salient events in the 1960 's and 1970' s. The passage of major 
civil rights legislation, urban rebellions, and the establish- 
ment of racially sensitive programs such as affirmative action, 
acted to increase the racial group consciousness and identity of 
Black Americans. 

. As the tensions "of the 1960 's and early 1970 's increased, 
the political conceptualizations of Blacks became more influ- 
enced by Blacks' perceptions of how a particular policy, such as 
affirmative action, would impact on Black Americans as a racial 
group. This line of reasoning has been most persuasively devel- 
oped by Hagner and l»ierce (1984:233), who note: 

f 

In the mid-1960's, i Black Americans responded to the 
relevance of salient political conflict for their 
shared social/political status by significant increas- 
es in the use of grpup benefit concepts for the evalu- 
ation ^of politics. Even in the 1980 's Black conceptu- . 
alization is linked to subjective racial 
identification and to differences in evaluations of 
racial groups. 

Similar to Hagner and Pierce, we believe that Blacks' poli- 
tical attitudes are .more influenced than Whites by individual 
feelings about their racial group and how a particular policy 
will impact on the individual's racial group. Moreover, it is 
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likely the greater group consciousness among Blacks will contri- 

« 

bute to a heightened perception of group self-interest. Given 
the racial consciousness of Blacks, there should be significant 
differences in the affirmative action attitudes of Blacks and 
Whites. 

Hypothesis 2t Discussion 

Our second research hypothesis suggests that fairly broad 
differences will emerge in the attitudes of Blacks of different 
economic classes. In part, this hypothesis, is derived from the 
work of William Julius Wilson (1980) who posited that the life 
chances of younger Blacks are increasingly determined by their 
economic class. We reasoned that those Blacks who find their 
life chances affected primarily by class would hold attitudes 
which were significantly ditferent from those pf other Blacks. 
In particular, we hypotliesized that class would be a major 
influence in policy areas, with one class of Blacks perceiving 
government policy as strictly benefiting the interests of anoth- 
er class group. 

Historically, the attitudes held by Blacks from different 
classes have varied relatively little. However, two factors 
suggest race may be losing its saliency in some (but by no means 
all) areas. First, the most obvious manifestations of racial 
discrimiation. were ended by the passage of civil rights legisla- 
tion in the 1960*s. Second, nev evidence suggests a growing 

» 
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A « 

economic schism between Blacks from different economic classes 
(Thompson, forthcoming). 

The second research hypothesis was also proposed because of 
recent changes which have occurred in the political system. 
Over the course of the last generation, the goals sought by 
Blacks have undergone major transformations. Traditionally, 
Black organizations sought broad and somewhat intangible goals 
that provided equal benefit to all Blacks (Thompson, 198'4). For 
example, the somewhat abstract and symbolic goals of freedom" 
and •'equality'* sought by Black political organizations were 
objectives which were intended to be shared by Blacks regardless 
as to their social status. These "collective*' or "public*' goods 
were nondivisible . In effect, these were positive goals which 
air classes of Blacks could share. ^ 

During the period of Jim Crow racial segregation, all 
Blacks were potential victims of racial discrimination. Given 
the stark reality of racism, most Blarks were forced to approach 
discrimination in a similar fashion. Moreover, the major Black 
political organizations previously sought collective goods which 
all Blacks could share. In addition, these aarly goals were 
advocated by extremely popular national leaders and organiza- 
tions. Finally, uniformity of Black attitudes was further^ 
reinforced by the fact that so many Blacks were clustered at .the 
bottom of the economic ladder. 

/ ■ • ■ 
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Our second research hypothesis further assumes that diffe- 
rent classes of Blacks will hold attitudes which are class spe- 
cific on programs that provide selective benefits to some groups 
of Blacks. Hence, we hypothesize that Blacks, in a fashionr 
similar to Whites, will advance attitudes they perceive as sup- 
porting their particular clals interests. Despite this hypothe- 
sis, however, we still expect all classes of Blacks to be more 
supportive of affirmative action than are Whites. We also 
expect Blacks to be more supportive of benefits for groups which 
have been discriminated against. 

there is some support for our research assumptions. A 
national poll conducted by ABC News and the , Washington Post in 
Februaty of^ 1981 suggests significant intraracial attitude dif- 
ferences when respondents are separated by educational back- 
ground and age. For example, the survey found greater agreement 
between young, college educated Blacks and their White counter- 
parts, than between either of these young, educated respondents 
and other members of their respective races. The similarity in 
the attitudes of these two groups held constant when racial 
groups were divided according to both education and age (Public 
Opinion April/May 1981, p. 37). Since Wilson (1980) suggests 
that the life chances of young, educated Blacks are influenced 
more by class than race, this finding provides some support for 
his position. 
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Hypothesis 3; Discussion 

Our third research hypothesis assumes that the attitudes on 
affirmative action held by Blacks and White women will be signi- 
ficantly different. This hypothesis contradicts many recent 
opinion polls which suggest that White women are becoming signi- 
ficantly more liberal in ' their attitudes than are White men. 
Given this liberalization, and the fact that White women have 
benefited from affirmative action, * one might logically assume 
that White women would hold attitudes relatively close to those 
of Blacks. However, this view was rejected based on our 
interpretation of other factors. First, liberal attitudes on 
political issues do not automatically translate into liberal 
attitudes on racial issues. In other words, White women may be 
less supportive of conservative politicians, but they are not 
automatically becoming more supportive of Blacks. 

This v^iew is -supported by a recent survey on racial atti- 
tudes. The survey found no significant differences in the atti- 
tudes of White women and White men when they were asked whether 
the government was spending "too little, about right/ or too 
much** on improving the conditions of Blacks. Hence, 28% of 
White men; and 27% of White women held the view^ that the govern- 
ment was spending too little on improving the conditions of 
Blacks. This finding suggest s-that White women, if anything are 
less liberal than White men are. It is interesting to note. 
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however, that White women did become more liberal when they were 
perceived to be the major beneficiaries of government spending. 
(Public Opinion, April/May 1982^ p. -29) • Accordingly, the - 
liberalization in the attitudes of White women might be a func- 
tion of self-interest and not of general ideology. 

Our third research hypothesis is also based on an analysis 
of the relative benefits which designated groups have actually 
'received from affirmative action . For example, a comprehensive 
analysis of the relative occupational status of White women, 
Blacks, and Hispanics by industry suggests that White women are 
the primary beneficiaries of affirmative action. This study, 
which was conducted by Howard University sociologist Jonnie 
Daniel (1982), examined the differential success each of these 
groups enjoyed in their attempts to obtain high status jobs 
across labor market segments. Comparisons were made between 
Black and White males and females for 92 industries. Daniel 
found the relative occupational status of .White women was signi- 
ficantly greater than that for either Black women or Black men. 
For example, the average occupational status score for White 
women across all 92 industries was 96.7. By way of contrast, 
the highest score for Black men in any industry was 87.7. It is 
equally important to note that the average score for Black women 
was a miniscule 80.4. Moreover, the relative occupational sta- 
tus of White women in many industries was above 100 (this score 

.18 
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indicates utilization which matches a group's percentage o£ the 
population) • 

Given the relatively advantaged -socio-economic status- of 
White women, we believed that Blacks would perceive White women 
as the major beneficiaries of affirmative action. In interpret- 
ing the findings of the Daniel study, it should be remembered 
that many of the White women occupying positions may held low- 
level low-paying jobs. Nonetheless, the fact they are employed 
to a greater extent than are Black men and Black women suggests 
they enjoy relatively greater success uhder affirmative action 
policies in hiring than do underemployed or unemployed Black men 
and women. Additional support for this view comes from the fact 
that under affirmative action, White women have made the largest 
gains in^ prof essional and technician job categories. Hence, a 
government report (GXO, 1981:5) noted the largest improvements 
among designated groups occurred **especially (among) White women 
in .the professional and technician categories where their under- 
representation gaps were reduced from 9.0% and 8^3%, to 1.3% and 
0.6* respectively." 

Given the relative occupational hiring success of White 
women under affirmative action, we hypothesized that many Blacks 
would perceive White women as one of the major beneficiaries of 
such programs .[ 7 3 Moraover, we expected to find the attitudes of 
Blacks and White women regarding the effectiveness and value of 
affirmative' action to be significantly different. 
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Research Hypothesis 4; Discussion 

Our fourth research hypothesis suggests that well educated 
Whites in comparison to poorly educated Whites, will be more 
supportive of affirmative action when presented with abstract 
questions. However, we hypothesised that only minor differences 
would exist between well and poorly educated Whites when more 
specific applications of affirmative action were presented to 
them in a question. 

At the outset, it should be noted that this hypothesis con-* 
tradicts classic studies on democratic and racial tolerance. 
For example, Prothro and Grigg*s study (1960) of citizens* atti- 
tudes toward democratic principles and racial tolerance in Ann 
Arbor and Tallahassee found that the largest differences of 
opinion were registered in the high education*-low education 
dichotomy, and that the most tolerant or democratic responses 
were registered in the high education group* Based on this 
finding, Prothro and Griggs suggest that attitudes toward racial 
•quality- and democratic principles are **not a function of 
class... but of greater acquaintance with the logical implica*- 
tions of broad democratic principles** (Prothro and Grigg, 
1960:291). Similarly, Converse (1964) and Greeley and Sheatsley 
(1974) suggest thitt well educated persons are more racially 
liberal and tolerunt than are less educated citizens. 
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Our fourth research hypothesis rejects these earlier argu- 
ments* In part, this hypothesis is derived from the work of 
Mary Jackman (1978). Using data from the 1964, 1968, and 1972 
presil^ential election surveys, Jackman constructed abstract and 
applied indices of racial tolerance. Jackman clearly rejects 
the views of Prothro and Grigg when she posits that increased 
education does not contribute to greater racial tolerance in 
applied settings. Although Jackman did find that support for 
the abstract principle, of racial integration, increased with 
education^ education did not increase support for specific poli- 
cies promoting greater racial integration between Blacks and 
Whites. This relationship between increased education and 
applied racial tolerance held constant in the period 1964 to 
1972. Hence, Jackman concludes that: education produces more 
support for the relatively abstract principle of racial integra- 
tion, but has no effect on support for government action to pro- 
mote integration, and only negligible influence on support for 
school busing*" (Jackman, 1978:315) [8] ' 

The relationship between education and racial tolerance/ 
racial policy has also been recently examined by "Sniderman, 
Brody, and kuklinski (1984). Using survey data from the 1972 
and 1976 National Election Studies, the authors suggest that 
"policy preferences are grounded in principle in the case o£ 
race" (1984:90). ' They conclude that concrete support for 

% 
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abstract positions is usually forthcoming, since that support is 
based upon principle. ^ 

The Snidexman., Brody„, and Kuklinski (1984) findings were,, 
however, somewhat paradoxical. Logically, one would expect that 
the relationship between principle and policy would, be strongest 
among respondents with higher education. However, Sniderman, et 
al. found that when the relationship between principle and 
policy are examined, **it is as strong among the least educated"" 
(1984:90). The authors suggest that the influence of education 
on racial attitudes is influenced by affective and cognitive 
linkages. At the risk of oversimplification, the authors sug- 
gest that support or opposition to a racial policy by the poorly 
educated is determined by the degree to which an individual 
''likes** a group. Finally, the authors posit that complexity in 
the cognitive systems of the well educated encourages extremely 
well differentiated idea systems. The complexity and differen- 
tiation in the idea systems of the well educated act to preclude 
any single principle from totally dominating the beliefs of this 
group. Hence, racial equality is ONE principle among the MANY 
held by the well educated. 

Our fourth research hypothesis was most strongly influenced 
by Jackman (1984). Although we believed that well educated 
Whites would advance more liberal attitudes on affirmative 
action than would poorly educated Whites, we did not expect to 
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find significant differences between the two groups when they 
were asked to support concrete racial policies. Whites could be 
expected tO-^ support^ affirmative action in the abstract because 
they have been socialized to give the socially "correct" res- 
ponses. However, we believed that well educated Whites would 
not be especially supportive of affirmative action policies 
because they would view well educated Blacks as both competitors 
and as beneficiaries of affirmative action. Stated more blunt- 
ly, well educated Whites would oppose affirmative action because 
it might cost them their jobs. 

METHODOLCXSY 

Our telephone survey of 648 respondents' living in the 
Washington, D.C. area was conducted between Msirch 1, 1982 and 
March 15, 1982. Telephone ntunbers were picked cit random from 
published telephone directories. In order to sample unlisted 
and new telephone numbers, we added ''one*' to the last digit of 
existing numbers. Within each household, we selected from among 
those over the age of 18 years by using standard randomization 
grids. We purposely overrepresented respondents living in 
ifashington, D.C. in order to have a sufficient numbez!- of inner 
city and Black respondents for analysis (41.3% of the entire 
sample lived in Washington, D.C.). The remaining respondents 
lived in"^ontgomery or Prince George's County, Maryland or in 
the Virginia counties of Arlington, Fairfax, or Alexandria. Our 
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suburban sample was chosen in proportion to 1980 census esti- 
icates of the population. Our interviewers were students in the 
Department of Political Science at Howard University who were 
enrolled in our methodology courses. 

We sought to measure attitudes on the quality of life and 
the extent of discrimination confronting Blacks and women by 
asking questions in five areas. These questions measured indi- 
vidual attitudes on: (1) whether the quality of life for Blacks 
is improving or declining; (2) whether racial and sexual discri- 
mination continues to be a problem' for Blacks and women; (3) 
whether racial discrimination in education, employment, and 
housimg is a problem in the area where the respondent resided^ 
(4) the extent of racial and sexual discrimination where the 
respondent worked; and (5) whether the respondent had ever per- 
sonally experienced discrimination. 

Our statistical analyses were concentrated around the 
hypotheses previously discussed. However, we decided to conduct 
additional exploratory work around demographic correlates with 
affirmative action attitudes. We crosstabulated these attitudes 
with race, sex, age, education, employment . status , occupation, 
labor union membership, perceived chances of promotion, marital 
status, voter registration status, how the respondent voted in 
the 19B0 presidential election, self-placement on a liberal- 
conservative scale, self-designation of class, the number of 
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employees at the respondent's job, the percentage of employees 
at the job who are White or female, religion, frequency of 
church attendance, whether the respondent has children, and whe- 
re the respondent lives. If these crosstabulations were statis- 
tically significant (p<,05), they are reported in the tables and^ 
briefly mentioned in the analysis. It is hoped that these 
exploratory findings will suggest additional hypotheses to be 
inves^:igat«d, 

IMPROVEMENT OF CONDITIONS 
On balance most respondents perceived that current condi- 
tions had improved for Blacks compared to ten years ago (see 
Table 1). Although most Whites were likely to hold this percep- 
tion (88.3%), a significant proportion of Blacks (69.7%) also 
perceived improvement* There was, however, some variation in 
the attitudes of different demographic groups. For example, 
older and less educated Whites were significantly more likely 
than were all other demographic groups to perceive improving 
conditions for Blacks. We were somewhat surprised that there 
was no corresponding education or generation effect among 
Blacks, since previous studies have found that ^j^^^^ Blacks who 
came of age in the 1960 *s and who are highly educated tend to 
perceive less improvement or a decline in the conditions of 
Blacks. [9] The only significant demographic effect among Blacks 
was that those Blacks amployed in jobs where there were fewer 
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White co-workers were more likely ihan were other Blacks to per- 
ceive no change or a decline in the condition o£ Blacks. 
Finally, it should be noted that these findings are similar to 
those found in the ABC/ Washington Post poll of February 1981. 

A sharp contrast was provided when respondents w.«ire ques- 
tioned on changes in the quality of life for Blacks during the 
year preceding the survey (see Table '2). A majority of Blacks 
(65.61) and a significant proportion of Whites (44.1%) perceived 
conditions for Blacks worsening over the previous year. Among 
Whites, less educated respondents were again more likely than 
were others to perceive the quality of life for Blacks improv- 
ing. Not surprisingly, we also found that Whites voting for 
President Reagan in 1980 were more likely than were Whites vot- 
ing for presidential candidates Carter or Anderson to perceive 
that the quality of life for Blacks had improved (44.3% vs. 
23.6%). Perhaps the most interesting relationship was that 
those Whites claiming to have been discriminated aga:inst person- 
ally in the past were more likely to perceive conditions for 
Blacks worsening over the past year than were those not claiming 
to have been victims of discrimination (58.4% vs. 40.9%). 
Although it is not clear why this relationship existed, it is 
possible that those Whites perceiving' personal discrimination in 
their own lives are more likely than are other Whites to empath" 
ize with other victims of discrimination. 
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Among Black respondents, we did not discover a significant 
variation for any of our demographic subgroups on this question. 
It j|iippears that all major Black subgroups hold 'similar attti- 
tudes on the extent to which the quality of life for Blacks had 
deteriorated over the past year. 

In summary, the section on ''Improvement of Conditions" 
found all demographic groups supporting the notion that -the 
relative status of Blacks had improved in the past teil years. 
There were, however, differences in the degree to which each 
major group supported this view. As we expected, Whites, and 
especially older and l^^s educated Whites, were more likely tl\an 
were others to perceive significant iDprovement in the condi- 
tions of Blacks. On the other hand, most Black respondents, 
regardless of their demographic profile, perceived that the 
quality of life for Blacks had deteriorated in the past year. 
These findings provide some support for Hypothesis 1 
(Black/White attitude differences) and Hypothesis 4 (education 
and class differences on the attitudes of Whit* 3). 

DOES DISCRIMINATION CONTINUE AS A PROBLEM 
* FOR BLACKS AND WOMEN 

We sought to establish the extent to which discrimination 
in employment currently affects Blacks and women. We first 
asked whether racial discrimination continues as ^a major prob- 
' lem facing Blacks on the job market?** We found that an over- 
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whelming percentage o£ Blacks (94.5%) and a significant majority 
o£ Whites (68.3%) perceived racial discrimination as a major 
problem for Blacks on the job market (see Table 3). The virtual 
unanimity in the Black response to this question precluded our 
making comparisons between subgroups of Blacks. However, there 
were significant variations among White subgroups. Those Whites 
who were self-designated as members o£ the upper or middle 
class, who were younger, were Carter or Anderson supporters, or 
who were more educated were more likely than were other Whites 
to agree that racial discrimination continues as a problem for 
Blacks in the labor market. The direction of these findings for 
, each of the White subgroups listed above was repeated on several 
subsequent questions. On balance. Whites who are younger, more 
educated, more affluent, and are politically liberal often 
express greater empathy snd support for positions favorable to 
Blacks and other minorities. 

Since Blacks and women are potential competitors in reaping 
the so-called benefits of government and industry affirmative 
action programs, it might logically be assumed that members of 
each group would be less cognizant of the artificial barriers 
confronting the other. This assumption is based on our third 
research hypothesis which posited that White women would not 
support Blacks because to do ^ would work against their per- 
ceived group interest. Similarly, we assumed that: Blacks would 
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not support affirmative acti^on for White/ women, because White 
women have supposedly derived the most benefits from affirmative 
action. Throughout the survey, however, we found that Blacks 
(both men and women) were more sympathetic to women than were 
Whites generally. For example, ^Table 4 indicates that Blacks 
were significantly more likely to perceive sexual discrimination 
as a major problem confronting women in the labor market than 
were Whites generally (86.9% Vs. 73.7%). Perhaps the most sur- 
prising **noh-*dif f erence" was that men and women were equally 
likely to perceive sexual discrimination as a significant prob- 
lem for women in the job market. 

To a great extent, the findings iiT the section on 
**Di6crimination as a Continuing Problem for Blacks and Women^ 
support hypotheses 1 and while rejecting some aspects of 

hypothesis 3. First, the abstract questions posed in this sec- 
tion found significant differences in attitudes between Blacks 
and Whites. Hypothesis ♦ was supported when we discovered that 
well educated Whites were more likely than were less, aducated 
Whites to perceive discrimination as a continuing problem. We 
did not, however, uncover support for our third research 
hypothesis. We assumed that Blacks would not be more likely to 
perceive discrimination as a continuing problem for White women, 
because of the relative success enjoyed by White women under 
affirmative action. We were surprised to find, however, that 
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Blacks are significantly more likely than are Whites generally 
to perceive sexual discrimination as a continuing problem. We 
believe Blacks are more likely to perceive sexual discrimination 
as a continuing problem for White women because of the continua- 
tion of their own racially based discrimination. 

DISCRIMIHATION IN EDUCATION^ EMPLOYMENT^ AND HOUSING 
We 'sought to determine the extent to which respondents con- 
sidered discrimination a local concern by asking whether ''in the 
^own in which you live would you say that Blacks and other 
minorities are discriminated against a lot, some, or not at all 
in: education, employment, and housing?** There were, as might 
be expected, large differences in the perceptions held by Blacks 
and Whites. In addition, we uncovered significant differences 
of opinion within racial groups and between the various demo- 
graphic subgroups. 

There were clear differences between Blacks and Whites 
about the extent to which there was discrimination in education 
(see Table 5). Among Whites, 65.3% perceived no discrimination 
in this area, compared to 17.2% of Blacks. We iound Whites were 
less likely than were others to perceive discrimination in edu*- 
cation if they were older, frequent churchgoers, residents of 
prince George *s County, less educated, parents^ of chiijE^ren, and 
Reagan supporters. 
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There was also some variation in the degree to which 
different groups of Blacks perceived this problem. For example, 
(self-identified) working and lower class Blacks were signifi- 
cantly more likely than were middle and upper class Blacks to 
posit that there was a lot of discrimination in education (39.1% 
vs. 23.8%). Conversely, middle and upper class Blacks were 
almost twice as likely as were working or lower class Blacks to 
state that discrimination was not a problem in local education 
(23.8% vs. 12.2%). Given this finding, we were not surprised to 
discover that less educated Blacks were also more likely to per- 
ceive discrimination, in education as * problem. We found that 
40.2% of Blacks with only a high school education perceived a 
lot of discrimination, while only 26.5% of these with a college 
education, and 25.0% o^ those with a graduate school education 
held similar perceptions. Finally, . we discovered that Blacks 
who had jnot been personally discriminated against were more 
likely than were other Blacks to perceive that there was either 
a lot of discrimination in education or none at all. We have no 
•explanation for this contradictory finding. 

On balance, the survey's results on perceptions of discri- 
mination in education locally t»ere consistent with what we 
expected. The Whites who said they did not perceive discrimina- 
tion in education were more politically conservative (Reagan 
supporters) or from groups with lower socio-economic status 
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{l«ss education). Moreover, the Whites .not perceiving discrimi- 
na-tion in education came of age during a more conservative per- 
io<3 (older Whites) , or were more likely to be threatened by 
Black claims for a more equitable educational, system (Whites 
wi th children). Furthermore, we found that Whites in Prince 
George's County were more likely than were White residents of 
otlier counties to harbor antagonistic attitudes on racial 
issues. 

Our findings were also consistent with what one would 
expect among BlacKs. Those Blacks with lower socio-economic 
status have neither the monetary resources nor the political 
pover to improve significantly €he„«ducation received by their 
children. As~^a result, these groups logically perceive them- 
seZLves to be victimized by discrimination in education. 

we found that Whites were more likely to perceive discrimi- 
nation in hiring (56.3%), than they were to perceive discrimina- 
tion in education (34.7%) .(see Table 6). Nonetheless, White 
respondents were still significantly less likely to perceive 
discrimination in hiring than were Blacks (56.3% vs. 92.6%). 
White respondents were less likely than were others to perceive 
discrimination in hiring if they worked at jobs with a lower 
percentage of women, were over the age of 40, were less educat- 
ed , frequently attended churdh, were parents, voted for Reagan 
in 1980, or resided in Pripce George's County. With the eaccep- 
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tion of the percentage of women in the workplace, the direction 
for all of these demographic findings is similar to the direc- 
tion found with regard to discrimination in education. 

In interpreting the finding that Whites perceived greater 
discrimination in hirings than in education, we hypothesize that 
this is due to their greater personal awareness of employment 
practices; i.e., the number of Whites who are employed is larger 
than the number who go to school. Given this awareness, Whites 
may hold greater empathy for the hiring discrimination Blacks 
face. We also hypothesize that Whites who work with a higher 
percentage of women are more likely than are others to be aware 
of the hiring problems of Blacks due to their close contact with 
a sexual group which also experiences significant hiring discri- 
mination. 

There was virtual unanimity among Black respondents that 
discrimination in hiring was a concern. The only demographic 
variable affecting the responses of Blacks was labor union mem** 
bership. We found that Blacks who were labor union members were 
significantly more likely than were non-labor union members to 
perceive ^'a lot** of discrimination in hiring (70.3% vs. . 43. 0);). 
Possibly the perceptions^ of union members reflects problems of 
discrimination they encounter at the workplace, and within their 
unions. Another possibility is that some labor unions have con- 
ducted educational programs about discrimination at the worksite 
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thus increasLLng awareness q£ this problem. Finally, it is 
important to note that Blacks identified discrimination in hir- 
ing as the area with the highest degree o£ discrimination* 

There were also significant differences in the perceptions, 
held by Blacks and Whites on discrimination in housing (see 
Table 7). Whites were significantly more likely than were 
Blacks not to perceive any discrimination in housing (56.0% vs* 
12. 0\). This represents over a four-^fold difference. Again, we 
found that Whites were less likely than were others to perceive 
discrimination in housing if they were over 40, were less edu-* 
cated, were residents of Prince George Vs County, were Reagan 
supporters, and were parents of children. In addition, Whites 
who were blue-collar workers or who were married, widowed, or 
divorced were also less likely than were others to perceive dis- 
crimination in housing. We hypothesize that the attitudes of 
these demographic groups (for example. White blue--collar work* 
ers), likely reflect the threat of competition Blacks pose to 
these respondents. Jn other words, many of these groups are 
likely to be competing with Blacks for choice and/or inexpensive 
housing* Accordingly, their attitudes reflect a concern for 
access to housing, or alternatively, » concern for property 
values. \ 

Although Blacks were virtually unanimous in perceiving 
housing discrimination as a problem (88.0% perceive "a lot** or 
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**soine'* discrimination), there were significant differences in 
the perceptions held by Blacks from different economic groups* 
For example, one-third of Blacks with incomes above $40,000 did 
not perceive discrimination in housing in their area. This fig- 
ure is in contrast to that for Blacks with incomes below 
$40,000, less than 10% of whom stated that there was no housing 
discrimination. Moreover, almost one-^half of Blacks with 
incomes below $40,000 perceived "^a lot** of housing discrimina- 
tion, while only one*-eighth of Blacks with incomes above $40,000 
held this perception. Possibly, the differing perceptions of 
these two groups of Blacks reflect their different experiences 
in the housing market. Blacks with incomes below $40,000 are 
more likely | than are others to be consigned to inferior housing 
due to their race and income. By way of contrast. Blacks with 
incomes above $40,000, residing in the relatively liberal 
Washington, a.jC. area, might encounter less difficulty in find- 
ing suitable housing primarily due to their income. tlO] Given 
their higher income, wealthier .Blacks might find .it easier to 
secure satisfactory housing than poorer Blacks. 

Our first research^ hypothesis was supported when we found 
that Blacks were significantly more likely than were Whites to 
perceive discrimination as a continuing local problem in educa- 
tion, employment*, and housing (see Tables 5*^7). Our second 
research hypothesis on class differences among ^Blacks was sup- 
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ported by the findings on. discrimination in education and hous- 
ing. Finally, our fourth research hypothesis was supported by 
our findings.^ Hence, less educated Whites were significantly 
less likely than were well educated Whites to perceive discrimi- 
nation in education, employment, and housing for Blacks* 

DISCRIMINATION AT THE WORKPLACE: RACE 
We attempted to determine the extent to which racial dis- 
crimination was perceived as a problem at the workplace by ask-- 
ing respondents a series of questions on how race affected hir- 
ing, supervisory positions, promotions, and salaries. In posing 
these questions, we were particularly concerned with examining 
how the subjective perceptions of Blacks and Whites differed. 
Given the nation's history of racial discrimination in employ- 
ment, we hypothesized that Blacks would evince higher subjective 
perceptions of discrimination against Blacks at the workplace 
than would Whites. Although some of the more obvious types of 
racial discrimination in employment have disappeared, we felt 
that many Blacks would perceive their lower salaries and job 
status as a reflection of the continuing influence .of more sub- 
tle racially-based discrimination* 

Our second major research concern was to determine how the 
attitudes of different demographic groups within each race were 
aff acted i>y racial discrimination at the workplace. We were 
particularly concerned with whether there were significant atti- 
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tudinal differences between Blacks from different economic 

classes. As noted previously, Wilson (1980) suggests there are 

! 

emerging differences in the labor experiences and life chances 
of Blacks from different economic classes. Wilson has suggested 
these differing experiences and life chances reflect differences 
in the education and training of upper and middle class Blacks 
versus lower and working class Blacks. 

It is logical, given Wilson's theory, to hypothesize that 
the employment-related attitudes of Blacks from different eco- 
nomic categories are beginning to polarize. Implicit within the 
Wilson position is the notion that class is exerting a stronger 
influence than is race over the perceptions of Blacks regarding 
racial discrimination. Given this implicit assumption, we 
further hypothesized that the attitudes of upper-income Blacks 
would be closer to the attitudes of whites with similarly high 
incomes than they would be to the attitudes of poor Blacks. 

We asked respondents the fallowing question: '*At your 
workplace, of the following categories, is there a lot of racial 
discrimination against Blacks and other minorities, a little, or 
none at all in: hiring, promotions, salaries, and supervisory 
positions?" Although the least discrimination at the workplace 
was found for hiring, there .were significant interracial and 
intraracial differences. Over three-quarters of all Whites 
{76»0%), but less than one-half of all Blacks {49.3k), reported 
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no racial discrimination in hiring at the workplace (see Table 
8). Among Whites, Reagan supporters in the 1980 presidential^ 
election were significantly more likely to posit that there was 
no racial disc-r^imination in hiring (82*4*) than were either 
Carter (72.lt) or Anderson (57*5%) voters. 

Although these racial and demographic differences are rela- 
tively large, they were to be ^expected. We expected fewer 
Whites than- Blacks to perceive racial discrimination because 
Whites experience little discrimination that ii; based on race« 
Hence, Whites are not personally cognizant of how discrimination 
impacts the lives of many Blacks. Moreover, antagonism, con- 
flict , and competition at the workplace between the two races 
might preclude acknowledgement of racial discrimination in 
employment by Whites. 

We were both surprised and perplexed by the contradictions , 
and the size of the differences found among Black subgroups on 
the issue of racial discrimination in hiring. For example, 
slightly less than one-fifth of Blacks with Incomes under 
$20,000 (18, 3t) and those with incomes between $20,000 and 
$40,000 (18t8l), posited that there was was a lot of discrimina- 
tion in hiring at their workplace However, no Blacks with 
incomes above $40,000 agreiid with this position. Moreover, the 
percentage of Blacks with incomes above $40,000 stating there 
was no discrimination in hiring (75.0%) was almost equal to the 
percentage of Whites holding the same opinion p6.0%). \^ 
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Based on our hypothesis, we expected to find some 
polarization in the attitudes o£ Blacks from different income 
groups • However, as noted above, we found that MO Blacks with 
incomes above $40,000 perceived a lot of racial discrimination 
in hiring at their workplace* Quite possibly with regard to 
hiring, race does not wield the same influence for Blacks with 
incomes above $40,000 due to their training and education as it 
does for lower income Blacks who lack similar education and 
training. Or to paraphrase Wilson (1980), race is not as potent 
an influence for ''talented and educated*" Blacks as it is for 
less affluent subgroupings. .Regardless of the reason, race was 
not a good predictor of the attitudes of high income Black res-- 
pondents toward racial discrimination in hiring. 

There were, however, some contradictory findings. Blacks 
with incomes below $20,000 and those. with incomes above $40,000 
were more likely to state there was no discrimination in hiring 
than were those with incomes between $20,000 and $40,000. In 
essence, low income Blacks perceived less discrimination than 
did middle income Blacks. Another contradictory finding was 
that there were no corresponding differences atoong Blacks across 
the variables of education, occupation, or self-designation of 
class. Furthermore, this income effect was not present in our 
other three questions which measured racial discrimination at 
the workplace. 
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There were additional Variations in the attitudes of other 
Black demographic groups Black women were more likely than 
were Black men to posit that there was either a lot of discrimi- 
nation iu hiring or none. The finding that Black women were 
more' likely to perceive a lot of discrimination was surprising 
because we later found that Black women perceived less personal 
racial discrimination than did Black men. Moreover, we found 
that those stating there was no discrimination in hiring at the 
workplace were more likely to work at a place with a larger num- 
ber of Blacks or to. state that they had not personally experi- 
enced racial discrimination. 

We did not discover variations among different groups of 
Whites en whether there was discrimination in promotions at the 
workplace (see Table 9). However, we did find that only 6.5% of 
Whites and 23.81 of Blacks stated there was a .lot of discrimina- 
tion in promotions. Moreover, a relatively large number of 
Whites (73.8%) stated there was no discrimination in promotions, 
while a significantly smaller percentage of Blacks (39.5*) held 
this view. ' Among Black respondents, women, those working at 
firms with a higher proportion ot Whites, and those who had per- 
sonally experienced discrimination in the past were more likely 
than were other Blacks to say that there was a lot of racial 
discrimination in promotions at the workplace. 
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Basicftlly similar patterns emei^ged when respondents were 
asl^jed to estimate the extent of discrimination in salaries at 
the workplace (see Table 10). First, there were no significant 
differences in ^ the subjective attitudes among White subgroups. 
However, there were some fairly large differences between the 
attitudes of Blacks and Whites. For example, less than one-half 
of Blacks saw no discrimination in salaries compared to over 80% 
of Whites. Among Blacks^ those who had been discriminated 
against in the past and those working with a higher proportion 
of Whites were again more likely to state there was a lot of 
discrimination in salaries* 

important non-finding was that there were no signifi- 
cant differences between White males and White females on ques- 
tions related to racial discrimination in hirings, promotions, 
and salaries at the workp;lace. 

Our last question on racial discrimination at the workplc^ce 
nought to determine the perceptions of Blacks and Whites on dis- 
crimination in supervisory positions (see Table 11). On 
balance, tfie differences between Blacks and Whites on^this ques- 
tion were similar to those found for the previous questions. 
However r there were significant differences among White sub- 
groups. For example, Whites were more likely to say there was 
no ijacial discrimination if they were aaiployed by the federal 
government, were female, worked at a place where fewer, than 60% 

t 
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of the employees were Black, had children, resided in the 

suburbs, and voted for Reagan in 1980. The direction of these 

findings for ffhite women is consistent with our research 

hypothesis on White women and Blacks. Although White v;omen may 

personally encounter discrimination at the workplace when 

attempting to gain supervisory positions, it is not in their 

self'^interest for them to be more aware o£ or empathetic toward 

any racial discrimination encountered by Blacks. As a result, 

Whi;te women were actually less aware of racial discrimination in 
» 

this area than were White males. (71.9% vs. 66.7%) • However, 
we did find White females slightly more likely to perceive a lot 
of discrimiliation in supervisory positions than were White males 
(14.1% vs. 8.9%). 

Given our findings on previous questions, we were not sur*- . 
prised to find that among Whites, those most likely not to per- 
ceive racial discrimination in the filling of supervisory posi- 
tions were Reagan supporters or resided in the suburbs. 
Throughout the survey we found these groups to hold some of the 
most conservative social attitudes. We i^lso expected Whites in 
the federal government to perceive less discrimination due to 
the more widely publixrized anti-^discrimination posture of the 
federal government. Finally, we were not surprised that Whites 
claiming to have experienced discrimination were significantly 
more likcily to perceive racial discrimination in filling super** 
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visory positions than were Whites who had not personally experi- 
enced discrimination. 

There was, as predicted, a large percentage difference in 
the perceptions held by Blacks and Whites on the extent to which 
racial discrimination was a factor in filling supervisory posi- 
tions. A significantly greater number of Whites, relative to 
Blacks, did not perceive racial discrimination in this area 
(69.2* vs. 40.4%). Among Black's, those most likely to perceive 
discrimination, in filling supervisory positions were women, 
those in workplaces where more than 60% o.f the employees were 
White, and those who had personally experienced discrimination. 

In sum, we uncovered significant interracial differences 
when questions were posed on "Discrimination at the Workplace** 
in hiring> promotions r salaries, and placement. This finding is 
consistent; with our first research hypothesis. Our- second 
research hypothesis about class differences among blacks was 
supported in the case of perceptions regarding discrimination in 
hiring. However, this hypothesis was not supported in the cases 
of perceptions regarding discrimination in promotions, salaries, 
and filling supervisory positions. Thp most interesting intra- 
racial finding among Blacks was the different perceptions bet** 
ween Black males and Black- females regarding employment discri*- 
mination. ' Black females were more likely to perceive 
discrimination in promotions and placement than were Black men. 
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Black males, by contast, perceived greater discrimination in 
hiring. As we expected, White females were not significantly 
more likely tHan White males to perceive racial discrimination 
at the workplace. Finally, ve did not uncover any significant 
class differences among Whites on these questions. 

DISCRlHINftTTON AT THE WORKPLACE : SEX 
We sought: to determine the extent to which respondents per- 
ceived seKual discrimination as a problem at the workplace by 
posing questions on how gender affected hiring, filling supervi- 
sory positions, promotions, and salaries. These questions were 
pose^, to test two major hypotheses. Firsts we wished to deter- 
mine whether Blacks considered sexual discrimination to be . a 
myth. Since Blacks and White women are now supposedly in.eco- 
nomic compet-ition with one another as officially designated 
'•disadvantaged classes," the two groups might be hostile to 
affirmative action efforts on behalf of the other. For example, 
in the previous section we found that White women were not sig- 
nificantly more likely to perceive racial discrimination at the 
workplace than White men. Second, we wanted to test for sex 
effects among Blacks and Whites. In particular, we wanted to 
examine whether the consciousness of males about sexual discri- 
mination is significantly lower or higher than that of women. 

On balaace,* we found Blacks more likely than Whites to per- 
ceive sexual discrimination at the workplace. For example, when 
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scores are averaged across all four questions, 69*6% of Whites 
said thec*e was no sexual discrimination, and . only 59,6% of 
Blacks held this position. By way of contrast, an average of 
75.31 of Whites said there was no racial discrimination for the 
race questions, while only 44.6% of , Blacks held this attitude. 
Although Blacks were less likely to perceive sexual discrimina- 
tion than racial discrimination, they were still more likely to 
perceive sexual discrimination than were Whites. In sum, there 
were 10( ^ore whites saying there was no sexual discrimination, 
and 31% more 'whites saying there was no racial discrimination. 
Clearly, Blacks are more likely than are Whites to perceive 
racial and sexual discrimination at the workplace « 

Across all l^our questions, we found that Blacks and Whites 
who had been discriminated against in the past were more likely 
than were others to perceive discrimination against women at the 
workplace* For discrimination in hiring (see Table 12), we 

found that Whites were roore^Jlikely not to perceive sexual dis- 

\ 

crimination if they resided in Washington, D.C. or Virginia, 
voted for Reagan in 1980, or had never personally experienced 
discrimination. There were two important sex effects for this 
question. First, there was no difference between White men and 
White women regarding attitudes on sex-based discrimination in 
hiring. Second, Black men were the subgroup least likely to 
state there was no sex-based hiring discrimination. It is like*^ 
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ly that Black men hold this attitude because of the race-related 
hirirng discrimination they 'encounter. For example, we will 
later note that Black men were the subgroup reporting the great- 
est amount of discrimination in hiring. However, we also found 
that Black men were less likely than were Black women to say 
that there was a lot of sexual discrimination in hiring. In 
essence, Black women were more likely than Black men to say 
there was either a lot of sexual discrimination in hiring err 
none. We also found that Blacks working in firms with more than 
100 employees were also more likely to perceive sexual discrimi- 
nation in hiring. 

Among White respondents, th^re was less recognition of sex*- 
ual discrimination in promotions for those who resided in Prince 
George *s County, had children, iind who voted for Reagan in 1980 
(see Table 13). Again, we did not find any differences between 
White men and women. However, Black men were once again the 
subgroup least likely to state there was no discrimination in 
promotions for women. Similar to the previous question pn hir- 
ing, Black women were more likely to say either that there was a 
lot of discrimination or none. Among Blacks, there was a com** 
plex relationship when attitudes were broken down accorc^ing to 
income. Black respondents earning under $20,000 per y^^r 6r 

V 

over $40,000 per year were more likely to state there was no 
discrimination, compared to those with incomes between $20,000 
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and $40,000. This curvilinear pattern duplicates our finding 
for the earlier question on racial discrimination in hiring at 
the workplace. We ere not sure why this pattern reemerged in 
this question on sexual discrimination in promotions. We also 
found that Blacks with incomes above $40,000 were the only sub- 
group not to have at least some of its members perceive a lot of 
sexual discrimination in promotions. Again, this repeats the 
pattern from the question on racial discrimination on hiring. 
Our final relationship was that those Blacks who felt their 
chances of promotions were excellent were less likely than were 
others to perceive sexual discrimination in promotions. 

The only question that elicited any aajor differences bet- 
ween White men and women vis-a-vis the extent of sexual discri- 
mination in the workplace was the one regarding discrimination 
in salaries (see Table 14). ^ White men were more likely than 
White women to say there was no sexual discrimination in salar- 
i«s (76.2% vs. 64.9%). Nonetheless,., this difference was not 
statistically significant (i^».08). The other significant dif- 
ferences among Whites was that those born in Washington, D.C. 
(93.0%) and those who had not been discriminated against (73.2%) 
were significantly more likely to state there was no sexual dis- 
crimination in salaries than were those born elsewhere (66.4%) 
and those vho had been dis^crininated against (64.5%}^ 
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We did not find the complex sexual effect 'occurring among 
Blacks that we saw in response? to the previous question. 
Horeover, this was the first question where Black women per- 
ceived sexual discrimination as more of a problem than did Black 
men. This question did elicit, however, the same complex income 
effect. Those with either very high or very low incomes stated 
that sexual discrimination was not a problem. However no Blacks 
with high incomes (i.e., over $40,000 per yea^^ perceived a lot 
of sexual discrimination in salaries. In addition, we found 
Blacks more ^likely not to perceive sexual discrimination in 
salaries if they beloncfed to labor unions, felt their chances 
for promotion to be excellent, were in blue collar or service 
occupations, or worked with a lower proportion of Whites at 
work. 

The final question pertained to the extent of sexual dis-- 
crimination at the workplace in supervisory positions (see Table 
15). We found that Whites were more likely not to perceive sex- 
ual discrimination in this area it they worked where there were 
fewer than 100 employees or if they had never been discriminated 
against. Similarly, Blacks were also more likely not to per- 
ceive sexual discrimination in this area if they had never been 
discriminated against. As with the other questions, however, 

4 

Blacks were more likely to perceive sexual discrimination in 
filling supervisory positions than were Whites* 
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The findings in the section on "Discrimination at the 
Workplace: Sex" are complex and require reasoned consideration. 
Blacks were more likely to perceive sexual discrimination as a 
problem at the workplace than were Whites. This finding is con- 
sistent with our first research hypothesis. However, this find- 
ing can be viewed as a contradiction of our second research 
hypothesis. The second research hypothesis assumes that Blacks 
will be less likely than will others to perceive sexual discri- 
mination as a problem at the workplace, since Blacks and White 
women are competing for employment. Since our findings indicate 
that Blacks were more likely to perceive sexual discrimination 
than were Whites, the hypothesis is not supported. We did find 
some surprising support for our third hypothesis. Blacks were 
wore likely than were White, women to perceive sexual discrimina- 
tion at the workplace in all areas except salaries. We believe 
this finding reflects the greater experience Blacks have devel- 
oped in contending with discrimination. Finally, we did not 
uncover any significant class or status differences in. the 
intraracial attitudes of Whites. 

EXTENT OF PERSONAL DISCRIMIHATION 
Individual perceptions concerning the extent of personal 
discrimination were established by asking respondent^, "At any 
place where you have worked, have ypu personally ever been dis- 
criminated against because of your race or sex?" For the entire 
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sample, 27.61^ of the respondents indicated they had experienced 
discrimination. There was, however, significant variation among 
our four subgroups when the data were examined along racial and 
sexual lines (see Table 16). 

Perceptions of discrimination were most pronounced among 
Black males. Almost one-half of Black males (49.4%) said they 
had experienced discrimination. Moreover r an overwhelming per- 
centage of all Blacks experiencing discrimination perceived the 
discrimination as racially based (46.8.%). ^ By way of contrast, 
White males were the subgroup holding the lowest perception of 
personal discrimination (12.4%) • This low perception of discri- 
mination on the part of White males tends to belie the notion 
that White males perceive ** reverse discrimination^ as a signifi- 
cant problem. 

Although no significant differences were found between the 
percentage of Black and White women encountering discrimination, 
(30,1% vs. 28.4%), there were notable differences in the type of 
discrimination each group experienced. Black women were more 
likely to identify race as the basis for the discrimination they 
encountered (17.1% race vs. 4.1% sex). This sharply contrasts 
with White women who- were significantly more likely to perceive 
sex as the basis for discrimination (21.8% sex vs. 2.7% race). 
It is also important to note that a fair nirmber of Black women 
felt victimized by both racial and sexual discrimination (9.8%). 
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Table 16 also indicates there were significant differences 
when Blacks and Whites^ were asked where they had experienced 
discrimination. For example, among Blacks experiencing discri- 
mination, an overwhelming majority of the Black males (43.2%) 
and Black females (45.7%) said they had experienced discrimina- 
tion at their present job. In surprising contrast, a relatively 
low percentage of White women experiencing discrimination said 
they had experienced discrimination on their present job 
(18.7%). One possible explanation for these findings is that 
Black and White women may have relatively greater mobility in 
the job market than do Black males. For example. Table 17 indi- 
cates Black males perceived greater discrimination against them- 
selves in hiring than did either Black females or White females. 
In essence. White women experience relatively greater mobility. 

Since women have "traditionally" had "access" to low- level 
clerical positions, they may discover it easier to make upward, 
downward, or lateral moves in the labor* market, compared to 
Black males. Given this traditional access. White and Black 
women did not perceive hiring to be as great a problem as did 
Black males. Hence, Black males, a subgroup which has histori- 
cally encountered discrimination in hiring, and which increas- 
ingly finds its skills outmoded due to technological changes, 
perceives hiring discrimination to be a greater concern than do 
Okher subgroups. 
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Added credence for this interpretation is provided in Table 
18. The table indicates Black males were, the subgroup least 
likely to quit their job as a response to perceived discrimina- 
tion. By way of contrast^, Whii:e malesr were the subgroup most 
likely to quit their jobs when encountering perceived discrimi- 
nation. Presumably Black males felt there would be greater dif- 
ficulty in getting new jobs than did their White counterparts, 
These subjective attitudes apparently reflect thi different hir- 
ing experiences of the two groups of men. 

The perceived nature of discrimination was also different 
across all four subgroups* Table 17 indicates that while the 
most frequent form of discrimination for all four subgroups per- 
tained to promotions, Black males felt particularly victimized 
by discrimination in hiring. The fact that so few Black women 
perceived hiring discrimination as a problem (5.3%) may be 
related, as noted previously, to the availability of clerical 
jobs. White females, on the other hand, perceived greater dis- 
crimination in salaries. This finding is in accord with our 
previous finding that the only intersexual difference among 
Whites on the extent of sexual discrimination at the workplace 
was on salaries. Quite possibly, salary discrimination is per- 
ceived as a significant problem, due to the greater education of 
White women in general, and some specific groupings of White 
women in particular. Given their level of education, some par- 
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tlcular groupings of White women may reasonably expect to 
receive salaries comparable to those of White males* In 
essence, the data supports the concern that many women's groups 
have over the need for equal pay for jobs of comparable worth. 
This is certainly a concern held by many women in the job mark- 
et • In sum, Table 17 suggests Black males experience greater 
difficulty getting a job, Blacks in general encounter the most 
difficulty receiving a promotion, and White women perceive 
greater discrimination in salaries • 

Based on the figures in Table 18, it appears our respon- 
dents have little faith in the procedures established to handle 
employment discrimination complaints. For example, respondents 
were more likely to quit their job or do nothing instead of fil- 
ing a complaint with their employer or the government when 
experiencing discrimination. For the sample as a whole, 20.0% 
quit their jobs when experiencinc discrimination and 35.2% did 
nothing. Less than 25% of the total respondents actually com- 
plained and only 6.1% of the respondents filed a suit. Quite 
possibly, our respondents were reluctant to take some sort of 
action because so few of the complaints were favorably resolved. 
For example, only 16*3% of the respondents reported that the 
employment discrimination compla^int was resolved in their favor. 
Black women reported the highest success rate (25.0%) of our 
four subgroups. [11] 
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Finallyi we examined the extent of personal discrimination 
by asking respondents about the nature o£ the jobs they held. 
Table 19 indicates that White women were more lij^ely to perceive 
discrimination (52.5t) if they worked for a firm with fewer than 
20 employees^ The group experiencing the highest degree of dis-^ 
crimination was Black professionals* The survey found that 
60.0% of Black professionals felt discriminated against, com- 
pared to 19.0% of White professionals. Perhaps more interesting 
is the fact that 25 .Ot of Blacks in blue collar or service occu- 
pations said they had been discriminated against — a much lower 
proportion than their professional coun^terparts • Not surprise 
ingly, the survey found that BlackS-^p'ercifeiving personal discri- 
mination had higher education levels thai(i did Blacks not com- 
plaining of employment discrimination, )^n addition, Blacks who 

felt they had been discriminated aga^inst were more likely to 

\ 

work for firms that primarily employed Whites • This final vari- 
able was particularly important foV Bla\ck women. 

The section on **Person^l Disc^^i^m^nation** largely confirms 
our first research hypothesis. In general, Black females and 
Black males are more likely to have exjpierience^discrimination 
thaf Whites in general, and particularly White males. Both 
Black females and Black males were^ more likely to have experi- 
enced discrimination on their current jobs. In addition, each 
group viewed race, and not sex, as the reason for this discrimi- 
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nation. White female's also* perceived discrimination* However, 
they were more likely to perceive this discrimination as based 
upon sex* In adc^ition, they als^tended to believe that discri-- 
mination had the greatest effect on their salary level • Not 

0 

surprisingly, White males were the group least likely to have 
* • 

experienced discrimination based on race or sex. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAMS 
, We asked respondents a series of questions on affirmative 
action programs to determine their _^evel of Support for these 
measures. Previous researchers (Jackman, 1976) have found White 
respondents more supportive of these programs when questions are 
phrased abstractly. To test this finding*, our questions varied 
in terms of their specificity (specificity referring to the. 
likely outcome of a program), and concreteness (concreteness 
referring to the policy measures to be implemented) • For exam- 
ple, our most abstractly worded question asked respondents to 
agree or disagree (strongly or somewhat) that: **The government 
should see to it that people who have been discrimi^nated against 
in the past get a ' better break in the future,** Since this 
abstractly worded question does not refer to concrete mechanisms 
by which to remedy the effects of past. discrimination, it is 
easier for groups that may be required to "pay** . for any policy 
remedies to support the statement « 
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This abstractly worded statement on affiricative action eli- 
cited strong support from bot:.h Blacks (92.0%) and Whites (70«3l) 
(see Table 20). Those groups c£ White respondents more likely 
to agree with the statement included women {74.lt), 
Carter-Anderson voters (73.8%), and the middle or upper class 
.(73.0%). It should be noted that even among those groups least 
supportive of the statement (the White working or lower class 
(63.1%), Reagan supporters (64.2%), and males (65. 8?^)^, a roajori^ 
ty of these respondents still said they supported there govern- 
mental measures to remedy the effects of past discrimination. 
Again, we would suggest ^hat this relatively high support 
reflects the fact that Whitest can voice opposition to the widely 
acknowledged social evil of discrimination, without being ques- 
tioned specifically on how to eliminate it. 

Among Blacks, we discovered a similar sex effect, whereby 
males were less likely to support the statement than^ were 
females. However, the class effect was reversed from that which 
we found among Whites. Thr^oughout the survey, we found that 
Blacks who self-designated tHemselves as lower or working class 
consistently articulated the most extreme attitudes. Given this 
pattern, we wiSre not surprised to discover that the attitudes of 
working and lower class Blaclcs on our abstractly worded question 
were the second highest for »ny group (their score of 95.9% was 
surpassed only by the score of 96*0% for women)* Finally, 
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Blacks in Northern Virginia extended relatively little support 
for this abstractly worded statement* This may be because 'resi- 
dents of Northern Virginia suburbs are relatively wealthy and 
have a reputation for being politically conservative (i.e«, a 
larger percentage of Northern Virginia voters than suburban 
Maryland voters cast ballots for Reagan i'n 1980). ^ 

Since women are potentially one of the main beneficiaries 
of affirmative action programs, the fact that they were signifi- 
cantly more supportive of these measures than were males was 
expected. Likewise, the finding that the effects of class were 
reversed for Blacks and Hhi.tes was consistent. We expected 
working class Whites not to support the programs because they 
presumably have the most to lose. Similarly, the support of the 
Black working class for af'f f irmative action likely reflects the 
hope of this group that they might benefit from affirmative 
action. 

In a question with slightly less abstract wording, we asked 
respondents if they approved or disapproved (strongly or some- 
what) of programs where "some large corporations are required to 
practice what is called' affirmative action for Blacks and other 
minorities. This sometimes requires employers to give special 
preferences to Blacks and other minorities when hiring" (see 
Table 21). Although the question does not specify what types of 
"special preferences" are to be utilized, the question does 
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state that policy steps will be taken to remedy the effects of 
previous discriminatory employment practices. Hence, this 
statement is less abstract, and as a result, was expected to 
illicit a greater negative reaction than did the previous ques- 
tion . 

Although there was a slight decline in the percentage of 
Whites approving this statement (69.2% 4^. 70.3%), the 1.1% dif- 
ference was insignificant. Possibly, this small decline 
reflects the fact that the statement does not provide explicit 
and concrete policy steps to be taken tp" remedy the effects of 
previous discrimination. Among White respondents, the only 
demographic relationships that we found were that those desig- 
nating themselves as liberal or having voted for Carter or 
Anderson in 1980 were more likely to approve of this statement. 
Hence, it appears that support for the statement among Whites 
was tied to one's ideological position. 

Surprisingly, we found a larger decline in the percentage 
of Blacks supporting this statement. The percentage of Blacks 
supporting this slightly less abstract statement declined 6.4%, 
compared to the previously discussed decline of 'l.l%^for Whites. 
Among Blacks, a liberal-conservative effect occurred that was 
similar to that found for Whites. In addition. Blacks with 
incomes above $40,000 were more likely to support affirmative 
action action programs in large corporations than were other 
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Blacks (95.81 vs. 64.8%). As we shall see later, this income 
effect is reversed when support for affirmative action programs 
moves into other policy areas. 

We repeated the previous question, but changed its focus by 
substituting the word "women" for "Blacks and minorities" (the 
order of these two questions was reversed in half of the sur- 
veys). In addition to attempting to uncover attitudes toward 
affirmative action for women, we wished to test the previously 
discussed proposition that Blacks, and especially Black males, 
might be more opposed to affirmative action, for women because 
women are potential competitors in the job market. Again, we 
found that this proposition was not borne out by the attitudes 

of Blacks in general or by Black males iji particular. In fact, 

we actually discovered, greater support for affirmative action 
for women among Blacks than among Whites (85.6% vs. 69.4). (See 
Table 22). Moreover, we discovered no significant sex effect 
among either Blacks or Whites. However, we did find that the* 
attitudes of Blacjics were influenced by occupation. Black pro- 
fessionals were more likely to support this statement than were 
non-professionals (94.3% vs. 83.9%). Political self-designation 
also influenced the attitudes of both Blacks and Whites. 
Liberals »nd those voting for Carter or Anderson were more like- 
ly to support affirmative action for women than conservatives or 
Reagan supporters (See Table 22) « 
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The last four questions on affirmative action were more 
concrete and specific. Two of the questions specif ied^ steps to 
be taken in implementing affirmative action programs (i.e., 
establishing job training programs or using quotas), while two 
discussed the possible negative effects of an affirmative action 
program (i.e., layoffs in order of reverse seniority and hiring 
unqualified workers). Given the specificity and concrettness of 
the questions we expected to find increased polarization in the 
attitudes of Blacks and Whites. 

We first asked respondents if they agreed or disagreed 
(strongly/dr somewhat) that "Businesses should be required to 
set up special training programs for women, Blacks, and other 
minority groups" (see Table 23 ). -As expected, there was a sig- 
.nificant increase in the gap between Black and White attitudes 
(78.4% vs. 48.9%). This difference of roughly 30% is signifi- 
cantly* larger than the average Black-White difference of 17.9% 
found for the initial three questions on affirmative action. We 
were not surprised to discover the greatest opposition to affir- 
mative action coming from those groups who might face increased 
competition from such programs (labor union members and White 
males), political conservatives (Reagan suporters), or those who 
might be required to administer such programs (the self- 
employed). We were surprised that high-income Whites were more 
opposed to job training programs than were poor Whites (70.5% vs 
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84.2%), since poor Whites are the group that would presumably 
face the greatest economic threat from better trained Black 
workers. However, this finding is in accordance with our fourth 
hypothesis/ which predicted that more advantaged Whites would 
not be as liberal on affirmative action as the questions became 
less abstract. 

We also found a significant income and class effect among 
Blacks. Blacks who described themselves as members of the lower 
or working class (83.5%)- or with incomes below $20,000 (84.2%) 
were more likely to support job training programs than were 
Blacks who were middle or upper class (68.1%) or those with 
incomes Jibove _ $20, OjDO XTO ~ It is important tO" note here 

that the income effect for this question is the reverse of that 
found among Black respondents for the more abstract questions 
regarding affirmative action« Quite possibly, this reversal 
might reflect the fact that job training programs in general 
would appear to be more beneficial to lower or working class 
Blacks who earlier in the survey were found to be more likely to 

say there was hiring discrimination where they worked. On the 

» 

other hand, the corporate affirmative action programs discussed 

* 

in the earlier question night be viewed as primarily benefiting 
the Blaek middle and upper classes. However, this interpreta- 
tion may be contradictory, as one of the abstract questions on 
which middle class Blacks took a positive attitude toward affir- 
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mative actipn specified the need for corporate affirmative 
action in hiring. 

The ' greatest racial polarization occurred when we asked 
respondents to agree or disagree with the following statement: 
"Unless quotas are used, Blacks and other minorities just won't 
get a fair shake." We expected this question to evoke a particu- 
larly negative response frOm Whites, since many Whites view quo- 
tas as a means .by which Blacks and other minorities will obtain- 
jobs at the expense of Whites. We found that 75.7* of Blacks 
agreed with this statement, compared to only 39.5% of Whites 
(see Table 24). This difference of 36.2% between Blacks and 
Whites was the largest difference for any of the questions on 
attitudes toward affirmative action programs. Among Whites, 
women and Anderson supporters were the groups most likely to 
agree with this statement. In fact, Anderson supporters were 
more than twice as likely as Reagan suppbrters to. agree with 
this statement (54.2% vs. 26.2%). We again found a relatively 
strong class effect among Black respondents. . Those Blacks 
designating themselves as lowjr or working class were more like- 
ly to .agree with the statement about quotas than were those 
placing themselves in the middle or upper classes. Moreover, 
the 20.4% difference between the Black lower or working class 



and the Black middle or upper class is larger than the average 
percentage difference found between the races in the initial 
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three affirmative action questions. In spite of these differ- 
ences, we did not find significant attitudinal differences 
across education, occupation, or income strata. 

We .did not expect to ^f ind as large a gap in the attitudes 
of Blacks and Whites on the issue of layoffs (see Table 25} • 
Although the use of non-seniority based layoffs as a tool for 
achieving policy* goals is also emotional, the term xs not as 
value laden as is the term quotas* First, the term layoffs is 
typically connected with the loss of jobs by workers in old-line 
manufacturing industries. However, Washington, D.C. is a White 
collar government employees* town where workers experience 
reductions-in-f orce (RlF's) instead of layoffs. Moreover, the 
protections extended federal workers by government personnel 
procedures likely provide government employees a greater sense 
of job security than workers in manufacturing industries enjoy. 
Accordingly, many workers in Washington, D.C. may not perceive 
the issue of layoffs as directly affecting their lives* Despite 

these caveats, we still expected to find a significant racial 

I 

difference xA attitudes regarding layoffs. Different methods of 
layoffs (or RIFs) do represent an easily understood and fairly 
concrete policy step to be used in promoting the goal of racial 
equality. Furthermore, we expected our respondents to be aware 
o£ this issue due to the publicity generated by recent court 
cases on job seniority and affirmative action.. To establish our 
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respondents' positions on these issues, we asked the following 
question: 



When layoffs occur in government and industry 
usually those hired last are laid off first. Some 
argue that this' discriminates against Blacks and 
women since they were often hired last .because of 
past discrimination. Others argue that still the 
only reasonable way to decide is seniority. Do you 
agree strongly,, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, 
or disagree strongly, that those hired last should 
be fired first when layoffs occur .even if more 
Blacks and women are laid off first. 



As we expected, Whites were more likely to agree with this 
statement, than were Blacks (61.6% vs. 42.3%) (see Table 25). 
However^ the interracial percentage difference of 19.3% was sig- 
nificantly smaller than that registered for the prior questions 
on quotas or training programs. Since the layoff question 
implies that White males would be experiencing* higher layoffs as 
a result of changes in the seniority systssi, we were not sur- 
prised to discover that males and those at jobs with fewer womerf 
were more likely than were others to agree with this statement. 
Similarly, we also expected more conservative Reagan supporter^ 
to agree with the statement. However, we were surprised to find 
the income effect again reversed from what ve expected. We 
found low income Whites less likely than were higher income 
Whites to support the seniority system over a layoff system 
which takes race and sex into account in order to minimize the 
impact of layoffs based on seniority alone. .Since these less 
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affluent Whites would be in direct competition with Blacks, even 
minimal support of affirmative action among this group is sur- 
prising. . The final interesting feature about White respondents 
was that there were no significant differences between labor 
union members and non-labor union members. 

Among Blacks, men were more supportive of the seniority 
system than women were. We found that class and the occupation 
of Black respondents did not affect the response distribution. 
However, those who felt their chances of promotion were fair o/ 
poor were more supportive of the seniority system than we^re 
those who felt optimistic about their chances of promotion. ' 

Our final question relating to affirmative actiort asked 
respondents if providing "special preferences to Blacky and oth- 
er minorities will result in the hiring of unqualified individu- 
als?" As expected. Blacks were much less likely to agree with 
this statement than Whites (33.3% vs. 47.71), There were no 
significant differences among the Black subgroups (See Table 
26). However, among Whites, males (52.9%) and those who had 
not gone to graduate school (51.6%) were more likely to agree 
with this statement than females (43.3%) or those who^had gone 
to graduate school (36. 8%) . 

Although busing, is not directly related to the issue of 
affirmative action, there are some similarities between the two 
concerns. First, both affirmative action and busing are con- 
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cerned with steps that can be taken by the political system to 
counteract the effects 61 previous racially discriminatory poli- 
cies. Second, both busing and affirmative action have had the 
effect of dividing Blacks and Whites. We asked respondents to 
agree or disagree (strongly or somewhat) with the statement 
that, "If there is no other way to achieve racial integration in 
the schools - busing of children should be used." There were 
clear differences between Black and White responses in the 
expected direction (60.8% vs. 43.3%) (see Table 27). Those 
Whites who were most opposed to busing were over the age of 60, 
had a high school education or less, were Reagan supporters, 
parents of children, or residents of the Washington, D.C. 
suburbs. We found that the effects of being over 60 and being a 
Reagan supporter were especially strong. We hypothesize that 
this reflects the lack of social contact between older Whites 
and Blacks, as well as the mor«( conservative social values of 
older Whites and Reagan supporters. Not surprisingly, those 
Whites with children who mi^ht be affected by -busing also 
opposed its use. Am'ong Black rC'Spondents , the only significant 
demographic effect was that laj^pr union members were less in 
favor of busing than were non-union members (65.1% vs. 51.2%). 

In the section on "Attitudes Toward Affirmative Action," we 
examined attitudes toward the implementation of affirmative 
action programs. The questions in this section varied according 
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to specificity and concreteness. Our first research hypothesis 
was supported when Blacks were found to be significantly more 
likely to support implementation of affirmative action programs 
than were Whites. However, we found that the attitudes of 
Whites varied according to the concreteness and specificity of 
the questions being asked. 

The responses to several questions also provided support 
for our second research hypothesis. For example, working class 
Blacks were significantly^ more likely to support training pro- 
grams, quotas, and the provision of "special breaks" to victims 
of discrimination than were middle class or upper class Blacks. 
On the other hand, more advantaged Blacks supported requiring 
corporations to Bet up affirmative action programs. 

Our third research hypothesis was, for the most part, not 
supported. White women were more likely than were White males 
to support affirmative action on almost all the questions. The 
support of White women,, however, was nowhere near the level of 
support expressed by Black men and women. 

Finally," our fourth research hypothesis was largely sup- 
ported. As expected, the iiaportahce of education in shaping the 
attitudes of Whites declined as questions became more concrete. 
Like some members of the White working class, relatively advan- 
taged Whites (highly educated and affluent) also -perceived 
Blacks and affirmative action as personal threats. For example, 
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advantaged Whites were more likely to support the abstract 
notion that past victims of discrimination should get a break in 
the future. However, higher income Whites were more likely to 
support the use of layoffs based on seniority and to oppose the 
implementation of job training programs for minorities than were 
low income Whites. 

WHO BENEFITS FROM AFFIRMATIVE ACTION? 

We attempted to determine which subgroups were perceived to 
derive the major benefits from affirmative action programs by 
asking respondents; "Of the following groups, have they bene*- 
fited a lot, some, or not at ail from affirmative action: 
Blacks, Hispanics, Whites, Women?" Overall, we discovered that 
Blacks and women were peceived as the major beneficiaries of 
affirmative action. However, there were significant interracial 
and intraracial differences among the fcubgroups of respondents. 
The following tables and text examine some of these differences. 
WHITES AS BENEFICIARIES OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

Significant differences emerged eifnong the various subgroups 
of Whites when we asked whether Whites benefited from affirma-^ 
tive action (see Table 28). Perhaps the most interesting dif- 
ferences were those related to income and class. We found that 
13.2% of Whites ' with incomes below'$20,000 felt that Whites 
received "a lot" of benefits from affirmative action, while 7".2% 
of Whites with incomes above $20,000 held that view. There are 
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two ways to interpret these figures. On the one hand, the 6.0% 
difffcrence between these two subgroups is relatively small. 
However, these figures do indicate that lower income Whites were 
almost twice as likely as were higher iaccme Whites to perceive 
affirmative actions benefits going to Whites. Equally signifi- 
cant is the fact that an overwhelming percentage of Vlhites with 
incomes below $20,000 (76.4%) perceived "a lot or some" affirma- 
tive action benefits going to Whites. 3y way of contrast, less 
than one-half of Whites with incomes above $20,000 held similar 
perceptions. In sum, the lower a White respondent's income, the 
more likely the respondent was to perceive benefits from affir- 
inative action going to Whites* 

Similar income and class related findings were discovered in 
our other demographic categories. For example, the White work- 
ing class was significantly more likely to pe^-'-aive Whites bene- 
fiting from affirmative actiou compared to- the White middle 
class (71.71 vs. 52.9%). Likewise, White collar non- 
professionals (67.0%) and White blue collar workers (70.5%) were 
more likely to perceive Whites receiving such benefits, compared 
to Whites in professional (51.4%) or managerial (35.9%) posi- 
tions. These patterns were repeated when Whites were «n&ly7' i 
according to their level of education. We also discovered that 
Whites born in the Washington, D.C. area or the South were more 
likely to perceive Whites benefiting from affirmative action, 
compared to Whites born elsewhere. 
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These survey results are interesting, since the popular 
literature posits that lower-income , less educated , Southern 
bornr blue collar, and non-professional Whites form the group 
least likely to support affirmative action. In considering 
these findings r however r some important caveats should be borne 
in mind. First r we asked our respondents whether Whites r as a 
total population group, benefited from affirmative action. 
However r we did not question the respondents as to whether their 
particular class r ethnic, religious , or sexual group derived 
benefits from affirmative action. Possibly, low income and less 
educated Whites perceive these benefits flowing to particular 
demographic subgroups (for example, college educated women or 
men occupying professional positions) and not to their particu- 
lar subgroup. Moreover, low income and less educated Whites may 
perceive benefits flowing to Whites as a whole, or even to their 
particular subgroup, and still oppose the program because it 
violates other, more cherished beliefs and norms. In other 
words, a group or some of its members can benefit from a program 
in a concrete sense, and still oppose that program in a more 
abstract sense. 

Finally, one should not confuse the receipt of benefits 
wj^h support for a program. It should be noted that the terms 
./^^^f^riWfits** and •'supports'' are separate and distinct in both a 



^conceptual and definitional sense. Despite these caveats, how 
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ever, ve were still surprised to discover that low income and 
less educated Whites perceived Whites as receiving greater bene- 
fits from affirmative action programs than did higher income and 
more educated Whites. 

Another interesting finding among our White respondents was 
that females were more likely than were males to perceive Whites 
as benefiting from affirmative action (64,7?i vs, .47.2%). This 
finding, of course, wasi to ha expected since White women have 
received tangible benefits from affirmative action programs « 
Our other finding was that among Whites, those employed at firms 
with less than 100 employees were also more apt to perceive 
Whites as benefiting from affirmative action, compared to Whites 
working at firms with larger numbers of people (60.81 vsw 
44.3^). The last finding deserves further research. 

We found tha^t Blacks were significantly more likely than 
were Whites to perceive Whites receiving;;«5a jor ("a lof) bene- 
fits from affirmative action. For example,-,:;' Blacks with a high 
school education or less, were over three times more likely as 
were similarly educated Whites (44.41 vs. 12.2k) to perceive 
Whites benefitting from affirmative action. Likewise, college 
trained Blacks were over three times more likely (23.8% vs. 
7.6%), and Blacks with a graduate school education were over 
five times more likely (23.5% vs. 4.5%) than were similarly 
trained Whites to perceive Whites benefiting from affirmative 
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action. These findings suggest two interesting interpretations. 
First, the Xess education a White or Black person has, the more 
likely that person is to perceive Whites benefiting £roin affir- 
mative action. Second, there are significant differences in how 
the two races perceive affirmative action and its impact on 
Whites. Tl^e size of these differences suggests that Blacks do 
not perceive affirmative action as a program which benefits only 
"minorities . " 

These research findings support our research hypotheses 
about the atztitudes of Whites and Blacks* First, it demons- 
trates that there are significantly different perceptions on 
affirinative_act ion held by Blacks and Whites. Second, they sug- 
gest that many Blacks perceive White women as the primary bene- 
ficiaries o£ affirmative action. However the income and class 
related differences we found among Whiteis somewhat contradicted 
our fourth hypothesis. Lower income Whites were alir ^t twice as 
likely to perceive Whites as beneficiaries of affirmative action 
as were high income Whites. On the other hand, we predicted the 
liberalizing effect of higher class status among Whites would be 
true only with regard to the abstract affirmative action ques- 
tions. The question of whether Whites benefit from affirmative 
action is far from abstract. 
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BLACKS AS BENEFICIARIES OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
We were surprised that relatively small differences emerged 
between Blacks and Whites on whether Blacks benefited from 
affirmative action ^see Table 29). With the interesting excep- 
tion of Blacks earning incomes over $40,000 (87.5%), and Black 
Catholics (86.2%), over 90i of the members of all Black and 
White subgroups perceived Blacks benefiting from affirmative 
action. There were, however * some fairly large differences 
among White subgroups on the deciree to which Blacks benefited. 
For example, Whites voting for Reagan in 1980 were more likely 
to perceive Blacks benefiting a lot, while those voting for 
Anderson were more likely not to see Blacks benefiting a lot 
from affirmative action. It is also worth noting that all of 
the Whites voting for Carter saw Blacks benefiting from affirma- 
tive action. When Whites were separated by their area of resi- 
dence, there were also some, interesting differences. White res- 
pondents not residing in Prince George's County saw Blacks 
receiving more benefits from affirmative action programs than 
did Whites residing in the County. This finding gains addition- 
al importance when it is examined in conjunction with our previ- 
ous finding that White Prince George* s County residents were 
less likely than were Whites residing in different locales to 
believe that Blacks encountered discrimination in education, 
employment, and housing. 
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The largest relative differences occurred among* Black sub- 
groups. Black males (36.8* vs. 18.4%) were twice as likely as 
Black females to perceive Blacks benefiting a lot from affirma- 
tive action. This finding is especially surprising since the 
survey also found that Black males were the subgroup claiming to 
have experienced the greatest amount of personal discrimination. 
Several related interpretations might possibly explain why this 
discrepancy has emerged. First, there is a possibility that the 
life experiences of Black males and females are different. For 
example, the survey also found that Black women are the only 
demographic subgroup claiming to have experienced significant 
amounts of both racial and sexual discrimination (9.8%). As 
double victims of discrimination, their work experiences may 
differ radically from those of other groups in the labor force. 
Second, national statistics indicate that Black women constitute 
one of the most poverty stricken subgroups in the country. 
Accordingly, Black women may perceive fewer benefits going to 
Blacks, because roughly two-thirds of the Black households below 
the poverty line are headed by Black women. 

Third, there is a possibility that some Black males may 
hold perceptions on a|firmative action that constitute a '•false 
consciousness." These Black males may falsely ]perceive benefits 
flowing to Blacks because they have heard claims concerning the 
supposed benefits of such programs. Or perhaps either they,, or 

/ 
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some individuals around them, have derived benefits from the 
programs . 

Finally, it is possible that Black males, being the group 
claiming the greatest amount of discrimination against them- 
selves, are more likely to see the tangible benefits of affirma- 
tive action; i.e., that such programs affect^their own personal 
experiences with discrimination. This final explanation, howev- 
er, is unlikely, given that Black males were less likely than 
were Black or White females to say their own personal complaint 
of discrimination had been favorably resolved. 

There is support for some of these interpretations in Table 
30. The data indicate that Black women were the subgroup least 
likely to perceive affirmative action program benefits going to 
the Bl^ck lower class. For example, Blapk males were almost 
three times more likely to state that affirmative action primar- 
ily benefited the Black lower class. Since, as previously Jiot- 
ed, Black women are more likely to be poverty stricken, their 
lower perception of who may benefit from affirmative action pro- 
grams may reflect the fact that poor Blacks are not benefiting 
directly from such programs. If this is the case, one would 
logically expect Black women not to perceive major program bene- 
fits flowing to the Black poor. If, in fact, some subgroups of 
Black males derive greater benefits from the program, they may 
"falsity" perceive how affirmative action affects other: s.ub- 
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groups. We will return to which class of Blacks benefited from 
affirmative action shortly. 

It is easier to interpret the differences in perception 
among Blacks on whether Blacks benefited from affirmative action 
when the Black respondents are examined according to education 
and income. Almost 6 out of 10 Blacks who went to graduate 
school perceived Blacks deriving major beneifts from affirmative 
action. By way of contrast, less than one-quarter of Blacks 
with a college degree or some college training held similar per- 
ceptions. Moreover, roughly one-fifth of Blacks with no college 
training perceived Blacks receiving major benefits from affirma- 
tive action. 

A somewhat similar, though not as pronounced, pattern 
emerged when Black respondents were \ examined according to 
income. Blacks with incomes above $40^000 were ov.er twice as 
likely to perceive Blacks deriving major benefits from the pro- 
gram, compared to Blacks with incomes below $20,000 (41.7%*vs. 
16.5%). We believe higher income and more educated Blacks are. 
more likely than are low income, less educated Black to advance 
this perception because they derive the greatest benefits from 
affirmative action programs. 
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WHICH CLASS OF BLACKS BENEFITED MOST 
FROM AFFIRMATIVE ACTION? 
When we asked Black and White respondents which class of 
Blacks benefited the most from affirmative action some interest- 
ing similarities emerged (see Table 30). The most frequent res- 
ponse among both Blacks and Whites (41.9% vs. 51. Oi) was that 
the Black middle class derived the most benefits. Although a 
slightly higher percentage of Whites selected the Black middle 
class as the primary affirmative action beneficiaries, Blacks 
were slightly more likely than were Whites to select the upper 
class. Significantly, both races were least likely to perceive 
the Black lower class as receiving the most benefits from affir- 
mative action. Among White respondents. Democrats were more 
liVely to perceive middle class Blacks benefiting the most, whi- 
le Republicans were slightly more likely to select the Black 
lower or upper class as groups benefiting from affirmative 
action . 

WOMEN AS BENEFICIARIES OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
We were surprised that education was the only demographic 
factor that produced significant differences among White respon- 
dents on whether women benefitted from affirmative action (see 
Table 31). Roughly 95% of the Whites with more than a high 
school education perceived women receiving a lot or some bene- 
fits from affirmative action programs. This figure was slightly 
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higher than that found for Whites with a high school education 
or less (85,7t)» Perhaps more significant than this slight dif- 
ference, however, is the fact tha^t such an overwhelming percen- 
tage of Whites perceived i^omen as benefiting from such program. 

There were more varied subgroup differences among Blacks. 
For example, Black non-Baptist Protestants were the religious 
subgroup most likely to perceive benefits from affirmative 
action going to women. In contrast, Black Catholics and Black 
atheists were the subgroups least likely to perceive women der- 
iving benefits. When we separated Blacks according to political 
party, we found that Blacks, who cpnsidered themselves to be 
independents were more likely than were Black Democrats, to per- 
ceive women receiving no gains under affirmative action. One 
especially interesting nonfinding for both Black and White res- 
pondents was that there were no differences between men and wom- 
en on whether women had made gains from affirmative action pro- 
grams^. 

HISPANICS AS BENEFICARIES OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
We discovered that Hispaniqs were the sjubgroup which was 
perceived as receiving the fewest benefits from affirmative 
action. It is important to note, however, that the Washington, 
D»C, area has a relatively small Hispanic population. Among 
White respondents, those most likely to perceive Hispanics as 
receiving major benefits from affirmative action were residents 
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of Washington, D.C. or Northern Virginia, or those with some 
graduate training. Those White respondents who were least like- 
ly to perceive affirmative action benefits going to Hispanics 
were born in Washington, D.C. or Maryland, or had a high school 
education or less. Among Blacks, non-Baptist Protestants were 
the subgroup most likely to identify Hispanics as receiving 
benefits from affirmative action. The Black subgroups perceiv- 
ing the fewest benefits from affirmative action going to 
Hispanics were Black Catholics. There were no significant dif- 
ferences between Black and White respondents on this question. 

WHO OPPOSES AFFIRMXTIVE ACTION? 
We attempted to determine the extent to which different 
groups were perceived to have a reputation for opposing a-ffirma- 
tive action by asking our respondents the following question: 
•'Of the following groups, do you think they have opposed affir- 
mative action a lot, a little, or Hot at all: corporations, 
labor unions. Whites in general, the Black middle class^ and the 
wealthy." The survey found Blacks (59.8%) and Whites (45.9%) 
holding similar perceptions that the wealthy were the group most 
likely to oppose affirmative action programs **a lot^*" Blacks 
(10*6%) and Whites (10*9%) were also similar in perceiving the 
Black middle class as the group least likely to oppose affirma- 
tive action seriously. 
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Minor differences emerged when Blacks and Whites were ques- 
tioned on the extent to which corporations and labor unions 
opposed affirmative action. Among Blacks (38.1%) and Whites 
(33.7%), slightly over one-third of the respondents perceived 
corporations opposing affirmative action a lot (see Table 33). 
There was, however, greater variation in the perceptions of 
different Black and White subgroups. For example. Blacks who 
were Catholics, atheists, or who had previously been discrimi- 
nated against were more likely to perceive corporations opposing 
affirmative action. Among Whites, those with children were more 
likely than were other Whites to perceive corporations opposing 
affirmative action. 

We found Blacks and Whites holding relatively similar per- 
ceptions about the extent to which labor unions opposed affirma- 
tive action (see Table 34). Slightly less than one-third of 
Blacks (28.3%) and Whites (29.1%) held this view. There were no 
significant variations in the perceptions of White subgroups on 
labor union opposition to affirmative action. We were somewhat 
surprised to discover that this lack of variation between White 
subgroups also held for those Whites belonging to labor unions. 

Among Blacks, the age of the respondent did affect percep- 
tion of labor union opposition to affirmative action. Those 
Blacks between 41-59 years were significantly less likely 
(10.3%) to perceive "a lot" of union opposition to affirmative 
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action than were those between 18-40 years (33.0%) and those 
over 60 (38.8%). It is possible that these relatively large 
differences in perceptions between the subgroups reflects the 
different social and political periods when these Black respon- 
dents came of age. Blacks in the 18-40 subgroup came of age 
during the turbulence and protest of the 1960 's and 1970 's. As 
a result of their socializing experiences during this era, sur- 
veys have fairly consistently noted that these younger Blacks 
tend to be more alienated from traditional institutions. Older 
Blacks in the above 60 category came of political awareness dur- 
ing a more tranquil period. However, their experiences with 
labor unions were largely negative experiences built around the 
practice of racial segregation in labor organizations. 
Accordingly, it is to fae expected that these older individuals 
would not be supportive of organizations which excluded them 
while they were younger and were more likely to be active in the 
labor force. 

We discovered, not surprisingly, that Blacks were signifi- 
cantly more likely than were Whites to say that Whites opposed 
affirmative action a lot (56*5% vs. 27.6%) (see T^ble 35). 
Among White respondents, those with no children or who voted for 
Carter or Anderson in 1980 were more likely to state that Whites 
opposed affirmative action a lot. It appears likely that the 
White Carter-Anderson voters are more politically and'^socially 
liberal than are Reagan voters. 
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The survey consistently found that lower income Blacks in 
comparison to other groups, expressed greater hostility to other 
groups apd institutions. We have suggested that this hostility 
may reflect the failure of programs, such as affirmative action, 
to address the structural employment problems of poor Blacks. 
Given this interpretation, we were not surprised to discover 
that working or lower class Blacks were more likely to state 
Whites opposed affirmative action a lot (62.5%) than were more 
affluent Blacks (47.7%). The relatively large attitudinal dif- 
ferences between Blacks and Whites further support our research 
hypothesis regarding interracial opinions on who is perceived to 
oppose affirmative action the most. 

As noted previously, both Blacks and Whites identified the 
wealthy as the group most opposed to affirmative action (see 
Table 36). Given their generally more liberal political philo- 
sophy. Whites who voted for Carter or Anderson, not surprising- 
ly, were more likely than others to hold this view. White resi- 
dents of Montgomery County also were more likely to support this 
view. Given that Montgomery County consists of relatively affl- 
uent residents, this may be surprising. .On the other hand, 
Montgomery County has a reputation for being the most liberal 
suburb of Washington, D.C. 

As noted previously, both Blacks and Whites perceived the 
Black middle class to be the group least opposed to affirmative 
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action (see Table 37). Interestingly, only 38.3% of Black res- 
pondents stated that the Black middle class did not oppose 
affirmative action, compared to 51.81 of White respondents. It 
was also interesting to note that the perceptions Whites held 
about the esctent to which middle class Blacks opposed affirma- 
tive action was influenced by the percentage of Blacks at the 
Workplace. On balance, Whites perceived greater opposition to 
affirmative action by the Black middle class if they worked with 
few Blacks or if they worked with a large number of Blacks. In 
addition; the categories of Whites perceiving some opposition to 
affirmative action by the Black middle class inct^ded those vot- 
ing for Reagan, or' residing in Prince George*s County, Maryland. 

The -perceptions of Blacks were influenced more by class 
th^n any other factor. For example, those Blacks who had not 
gone to college were more likely than was any other demographic 
group to perceive th^-^JUUfiJc middle class as opposing affirmative 
action a lot ov some (78.0%). Other Blacks holding similar per- 
ceptions about the Black middle class were those in labor unions 
(72.2%), those with incomes under $20,000 (76.8%), and Catholics 
(75.9%). Although these differences between Black subgroups 
were not apparent across self-designations of class, it nonethe- 
less appears that class related factors do influence the percept 
tions of Blacks concerning Black middle class support for or 
opposition to Affirmative action. 
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Recently, social scientists have suggested that a widening 
economic gap between poor and middle class Blacks is contribut- 
ing to political and social divisions in the Black ccimmuni- 
ty,[12] In order to gauge the extent to which these assertions 
were accurate, we asked respondents, Would you say that Blacks 
who made it to the midc31e class tend to have great sympathy and 
concern for poorer Blacks, some sympathy and concern for poorer 
Blacks, or little sympathy and little concern/ for poorer 
Blacks?** Among White respondents, those most likely to say that 
middle class Blacks held no sympathy for poorer Blacks were 
those employed by state or local government (50.04) or those 
over the age of 60 (53 .3% vs. 27*7%) (see Table 38). There are 
no obvious explanations to account for the perceptions of these 
White subgroups. It is possible, however, that Whites working 
at the state and local levels of government are more closely 
associated with Blacks who deliver direct social services to 
poor Blacks. Among Whites ovnefr^ 60, it is like^ly that t^ir per- 
ceptions were form^ during a pen d when their social contact 
with Blacks was significantly di^erent front and less honest 
than interracial social and job*-related contact is now. 
Accordingly, • their perceptions likely reflect 'the norms and 
values of that previoxis era. Other Whites peroeiving^little 
sympathy for poor Blacks on the part of ^middle class Blocks were 
in managerial or professional occupations, had 'nt)t attended 
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graduate school, had children, and were residing in the Suburbs. 
In essence, those Whites who were themselves most opposed to 
affirmative action were also more likely to perceive the Black 
middle class as being opposed to the same programs. 

The perceptions held Blacks on the amount of sympathy 
which the Black middle class had for poor Blacks was heavily 
influenced by cl'as.s. Again, working or .lower class Blacks 
expressed the <|reatest skepticism about the Black middle class. 
For example, working or lower class Blacks were significantly 
more likely (55.5*) than were upper or middle class Blacks 
(36.2%) to state the Black middle class had no sympathy for poor 
Blacks. When ,Black respondents were separated by their income, 
•the subgroup differences continued in the same pattern. For 
example, Blacks^earning under $20;000 were more likely to per- 
ceive the Black middle class .as having no sympathy for poorer 
Blacks l59.3t) , than were Blacks earning between $20,000-$40,00p 

(37.5%), or those earning over $40,000 (33.3%). 
* 

DISCUSSION; vmo OPPOSES Affirmative action 

In sxim, we found that Blacks perceive greater opposition to 
affirmative action than do Whites. We were surprised to discov- 
er, however, that there were relatively small percentage differ- 
ences between Blacks- and Whites who identified corporations and 
labor unions as opponents of affirmative action. Although more 
Blacks than Whites perceived opposition to these programs, (the 
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average percentage difference for the two measures was 2.6^;), 
the size of the differences was relatively small. There was a 
larger percentage difference in the number of Blacks identifying 
the wealthy as a group likely to oppose affirmative action (a 
difference of 13.9%) • However, both races were similar in that 
they. did identify the wealthy as the group most likely to oppose 
affirmative action. 

The findings were less ambiguous when we asked the two 
races whether affirmative action programs were opposed by 
Whites. Blacks were significantly more likely to perceive White 
opposition to thfjse programs than were Whites • The group hold- 
ing the most consistent and intense perceptions on affirmative 
action programs and its opponents and supporters was the Black 
poor. The Black poor, a group which was self •-designated in the 
survey as working class or lower class, was consistently found 
to be the most alienated from other racial and economic sub- 
groups «as well as from major institutions. It is important to 
note that l^^is sense of alienation by the Black poor went across 
racial and econotnic lines. For example, the »\ack poor was the 
subgroup most likely to state that affirmative action was 
opposed by the| wealthy a lot, and the second most likely demo- 
graphic subgroup (after those with less than a high school *du- 
cation) to pesjceive the Black middle class as opposing such pro- 
grams. Moreover, the Black poor ind Blacks with, incomes under 
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$20 r 000 were the two groups roost likely to posit that the Black 



middle class had no sympathy for the Black poor. 

These findings on who opposes affirmative action have 
greater meaning when they are examined in conjunction with our 
earlier findings on which groups are perceived to be benefiting 
from affirmative action. With the exception of Black atheists, 
Blacks with incomes below $20,000 or with characteristics nor- 
mally associated with the poor or working class iiov example, a 
high school education or less) saw Blacks^ receiving fewer bene- 
fits from affirmative action than did any other Black or White 
social group. At the same time, poor Blacks were the group that 
was most likely to perceive Whites deriving benefits from affir- 
mative action. Since our survey found that both Blacks and 
Whites perceive the fewest benefits from affirmative action 
going to the Black lower class, it appears that the relatively 
polarized perceptions of low-income Blacks concur with their 
perceptions on who benefits from these programs. In other 
words, the perceptions of the Black poor on who benefits and w^io 



appears that they represent the group {^m^ least according to ths 
opinion of others) which is receiving the least benefit from 
affirmative action programs. 



opposes affirmative action 
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DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 
Vhis paper began by discussing research on affirmative 
action conducted by earlier social scientists. In this discus- 
sion, we reexamine previous surveys and compare earlier research 
to otxr findings • In addition, we will sumunarize the findings on 
our £"our hypo these s • 

Attitude Suveys On Affirmative Action 

Racial attitudes of Whites ban be ranked along a continuum, 
Afterr many years, almost all Whites now at least nominally sup- 
port the right of Blacks to equal legal (etg*, voting) and 
social (e.g*. , access to housing) rights. There is, however, 
less agreement when questions are posed on concrete measures to 
obtain tbese equal rights or equal conditions, 

Lipset and Schneider (1978) found strong support among 
Whites for programs, which would assist Blacks i^n acquiring the 
skil3.s needed to compete in education and t})e labor market. 
Howevei;., according to these authors roughly 90% of Whites oppose 
progirams which they perceive as granting Blacks preferential 
treatment over Whites. 

St^mewhat similar findings have been reported by Bolce and 
and Gray (197B). In a 1977 random sample telephone survey of 
600 Kew York C^ty residents they found that 85% of Whites 
opposed granting special advantages to Blacks over Whites in 
college entrance and job hiring in order to make up for the mis- 
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treatment they received in the past" Interestingly, a majority 
of Blacks included in that survey (53%) also said they opposed 
this concept o£ granting special advantages. 

Equally strong negative attitudes have also been found in a 
study commissioned by the E'nai B'rith.[13] In an nationwide 
random sample telephone survey, 73% of the respondents said they 
oppo'sed granting minority group members "specia'J. advantages" to 
rectify past discrimination. Similar to the findings of Bolce 
and Gray (1978), the B'nai B'ri-th survey found that 52% of 
nonWhites •'said that companies should hire the most qualified 
applicants regardless of race or ethnic background and should 
not be required by law to hire a fixed percentage 'of members of 
minorities 

These findings stand in sharp contrast to those recently 
reported by. Cardell Jacobson (1983). In an analysis of data 
;from a national survey of 732 Blacks conducted by Louis Harris 
and Associates for the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Jacobson found s.trong and consistent support for affirma- 
tive action among Blacks. The average positive endorsement for 
affirmative action was 78.7% and the range was from 59.6% to 
91.3%. 

There are* sharp differences in the findings of Bolce and 
Gray, B'nai B'rith; and Jacobson. There are several possible 
explanations for these differences. . Bolce and Gray used a New 
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York City sample, while the other two surveys were national in 
scope. Moreover, the results of the B'nai B'rith survey were 
broken down according to White and nonWhite respondents, and it 
is not known how many of the nonwhites were in fact Bi^ack. 

The wording and order of questons may also have influenced 
the results of prior surveys. . Bolce and Gray (1978:64) began 
their question on preferential treatment by introducing the 
image of a hostile federal government: "There should be a law 
which gives special advantages to Blacks over Whites,..." This 
negative feeling is exacerbated when the question states that 
Blacks will gain advantages over Whites. By way of contrast, 
the affirmative action questions asked by Jacobson were phrased 
in a relatively benign fashion. For example, a typical question 
from the Jacobson (1583:302) affirmative action scale states: 
"Unless quotas are used. Blacks and other minorities just won't 
get a fair shake . " 

Two additional important findings were reported by Jacobson 
(1983:307). He found only slight or non-existent relationships 
between the attitudes of Blacks and their socio-economic charac- 
teristics. He did find, however, thrat the attitudes of Blacks 
were related to experiential *nd attitudinal variables. 
Individuals who felt powerful, who believed that Black leaders 
were effective, and who felt in control of their destiny tended 
.to support affirmative action. In addition, those individuals 
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who believed racial progress had been accomplished and were 
optimistic about the future progress of Blacks were also sljght- 
ly more supportive of affirmative action than were others. 

Klugel and Smith (1983) looked at factors influencing the 
attitudes of Whites, toward affirmative actior^. Using data from 
a 1980 national survey of 1596 respondents, they tested three 
types of factors to determine which ones influence attitudes on 
affirmative action. These three categories were as follows: (1) 
Economic Self Interest; which is based on fears concerning their 
economic security; (2) Racial Effect; that is traditional racial 
prejudice and its more socially acceptable variant, symbolic 
racism; and (3) Strati ficatix)n Beliefs; that is opposition 
because affirmative action offers a structuralist, rather than 
an individualist view of American society* Klugel and Smith 
conclude that all three factors make independent contributions 
to the attitudes of Whites toward affirmative action. Similar 
to the researchers in each of the previous studies, Klugel and 
Smith (1983) also found that support for affirmative action 
declined when- procjrams sought equality of condition and output. 

Hypothesis It Black and White Attitude Differences |\ 

Given our first research hypothesis, we expected that race 
--would be one of the most important determinants of attitudes 
toward affirmative action. We reasoned that Blacks, would 
strongly support aff irnsative action and that Whites i:ould oppose 
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it. As noted above, this hypothesis contradicts, in part, some 
of the findings advanced by B'nai B'rith and by Bolce and Gray 
(1978). Although their surveys found more Blacks supporting 
affirmative action, they both suggest that a majority of Blacks 
and Whites oppose preferential treatment for Blacks. By way of 
contrast, Jacobson (1983) found significant interracial differ- 
ences in these attitudes. 

Our findings largely support those ^ Jacobson. Blacks 
were significantly more likely than were Whites to view racial 
discrimination as a continuing problem and to support affirma- 
tive action programs designed to alleviate this discrimination. 
In addition. Blacks were significantly more likely than were 
Whites to be cognizant of discrimination confronting women and 
to be in agreement with affirmative action programs for women. 
In fact, there were few instances where the attitudes of Blacks 

and Whites did not differ sharply. 
— 

Similar to the findings of previous surveys, this study 
found that Whites extended greater support for affirmative 
action when it did not propose structural equality of condition 
and outcomes, (i.e.. Blacks and Whites both demonstrated less 
support for affirmative action when the proposed solutions move 
from simple self-help or equality of opportunity to preferential 
treatment for Blacks, other minorities, and women). This find- 
ing is consistent with that of previous studies. However, the 
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decline o£ support for structural affirmative action programs 
was far shaVp^ among Whites than it was among Blacks. 
Moreover, our survey also found a majority of Blacks supporting 
these programs. These two findings contradict those of previous 
studies. 

Hypothesis 2; Intraracial Attitude Differences Among Blacks 

Our second research hypothesis stated that significant 
attitudinal differences would emerge between Blacks who are 
relatively secure economically, and those who are less advan- 
taged. We reasoned that working class Blacks ^would not be as 
supportive of affirmative action because these programs did not 
address the fundamental causes o^ their poverty. 

There was some limited support for this hypothesis in an 
ABC News/ Washington Post poll (Public Opinion ; Ai^il/May 1981) • 
However, very few prior surveys have included large samples of 
Blacks so as to be able to make valid intraracial comparisons. 
The one exception to this was the Jacobson ^ (1983) who used 

Harris poll data. However, Jacobson did not/ find a significant 

i 

amount of variance in the .attitudes of Blacks. 

Throughout the- survey, we found, in contrast to Jacobson, 
that socio-economic status had a major influence on the atti- 
tudes of Blacks. Racism is, in general, seen as a greater con- 
cern among poor Blacks. However, Black professionals were more 
likely than were others to believe that discrimination personal- 
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ly affected their careers. Quite possibly, this perception 
reflects the greater interaction that Black professionals have 
with their White counterparts. Taken together, these two find- 
ings suggest that class influences how Blacks perceive racism 
impacting their lives. 

It is also important to note that the Black working class 
consistently expressed some of the most extreme positions 
regarding affirmative action and the adverse effects of discri- 
mination. They were much more likely than were Blacks from 
higher socio-economic positions to believe that Whites and the 
wealthy opposed affirmative action. In addition ,, working class 
Blacks were more likely to support training programs and quotas. 
However, although they were in greater support of these pro- 
grams, working class Blacks did not believe that they had bene- 
fited from such programs and often felt that the Black middle 
class opposed the implementation of affirmative action programs. 

We believe that the attitudes of Blacks are influenced by 
their status as a distinct racial group in White society. 
Although overt racism has declined, Klugcl and Smith conclude 
that "White attitudes toward affirmative action reflect racial 
hostility" (1983:819). Similarly, McCcnohay, Hardee and Batts 
note that while old-fashioned racism has declined, "modern 
racism goes undetected or unacknowledged" (1981:788). Since 
race continues as a major factor in the lives of Blacks, it 
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encourages support for programs seeking to ease the impact of 
racial discrimination. This support is particularly strong 
among those who are most affected by this racism, r^amely tye 
Black underclass^ This point was supported when we^iound that 
respondents who had encountered discrimination were particularly 
strong supporters of affirmative action and were more sensitive 
to racial and sexual discrimination than were others* 

There, is complexity as well as some ambiguity in Black 
intraracial attitudes on affirmative action and discrimination. 
Clearly, the attitudes of Blacks on these subjects are affected 
by socio-economic factors. However, there is also evidence to 
suggest that the attitudes of Blacks are affected (to an equal 
or stronger degree) by the experience of being Black in a White 
society. 

Hypothesis 3; Differences in the Attitudes of Blacks and White 
Females 

Our third research hypothesis was that Blacks and White 
females will advance significantly different attitudes on affir- 
mative action. This hypothesis was in contrast to the view that" • 
White women are generally more liberal than are White males and, 
•in addition, are beneficiaries of affirmative action. We posit- 
ed that Blacks support affirmative action for women with the 
expectatioi^^at their support will provide at least indirect 
benefits to Blacks, 'on the other hand, we note that many White 
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women do not support affirmative action for Blacks because of 
racism ^nd perceived competition with Blacks. 

This interpretation was not supported by our findings. On* 
the one hand, White women were not necesarily more cognizant" of 
discrimination toward Blacks. For example, White women were 
less likely than were White males to believe that there was 
racial discrimination in filling supervisory positions. 

On the other hand, White women were more supportive of 
affirmative action programs than were White males. However, 
these differences were small when compared to interracial dif- 
ferences between Blacks and Whites. 

Hypothesis 4: Class Differences Among Whites 

Based on our examination of the research findings of 
Jackman (1981) and Klugel and Smith (1983), we hypothesized that 
well educated Whites would be more likely than would other 
Whites to support abstract applications of affirmative action. 
However, we believed that only minor differences would exist 
when affirmative action policies were expressed more concretely. 

On balance, the findings of the survey supported our ini- 
tial hypothesis. For example, middle or upper class Whites were 
more likely than were lower or working class Whites tq believe 
racial discrimination continues as a problem for Blacks and that 
Blacks should receive ^'special breaks'" in the future. As we 
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expected, the attitudes of affluent Whites were less liberal as 
questions became more concrete. For example, higher income 
Whites were more likely than were other Whites to support exist- 
ing seniority systems and to oppose the establishment of special 
job training programs for minorities. It was somewhat surpris- 
ing, that, among Whites, class had little effect on most res- 
ponses to the questions about the extent of discrimination 
against Blacks at the workplace or in the communi-fcy. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There are significant differences in the attitudes on 
affirmative action advanced by social groups, 3n large part, 
the differences uncovered in this research suppported our major 
hypotheses . 

We believe the attitudes held by social groxips on affirma- 
tive action are important because they act (un fortunately at 
times) as partial guides to policymakers. Since xnost Whites are 
opposed to structurally oriented affirmative action policies, it 
is highly doubtful that affirmative action can e^/er address the 
more fundamental economic concerns of working class and unem- 
ployed Blacks, Hispanics, and women (e.g., joi training pro- 
grams, day care, etc.). 

It should be remembered, however, that woirKplace affirma- 
tive action was not originally designed to meet the structural 
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concerns of victims of discrimination who are members of the 
working class. Instead, affirmative action, is a program, 
designed to assist relatively skilled groups enter and succeed 
in the labor market. The program has provided occupational 
advances for many White females, and some educated Blacks in the 
1970' s. But^ on balance, relatively few Blacks have achieved 
high level professional and managerial positions in the public 
or private sector (Westcott, 1982). Moreover, researchers have 
consistently found that affirmative action has not significantly 
reduced the differnces in earning between Blacks and Whites 
(King and Knapp, 1978; McCrone and Hardy, 1978; Taylor, 1981; 
and Westcott, 1982) . 

Given these findings, we believe affirmative action has 
perhaps been far more successful in promoting debate, than it 
has in increasing employment opportunities for a growing number 
of structurally unemployed Blacks. 

Although affirmative action does not address the structural 
concerns of working class Blacks, Hispanics, and women, there is 
a demonstrative need for these programs. As we noted in our 
survey, racism and sexism continue to limit the hiring and pro- 
motion opportunities of powerless groups. Moreover, the widesp- 
read and disproportionate layoffs of minorities in the latest 
recession indicate the tenuous nature of previous gains made by 
these groups. Unfortunately, the government's half-hearted 
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enforcement of affirmative action policies is not addressing the 
concerns of Blacks in general, or Black female heads of house- 
holds in particular (Terry, 1982). 

In the future, the debate should shift from a concern over 
limited programs such as affirmative action to an examination of 
structural unemployment. Such a shift is required to meet the 
fundamental needs of working class Blacks, Hispanics, and women. 
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FOOTNOTES 

[1] See: (EEOC,1964) 

[2] For inore on income differentials between Blacks and Whites, 
see: Gwartney and Long (1978), King and Knapp (1978), and 
Hanushek (1982). McCrone and Hardy (1978) argue that the 
positive effects of affirmative action programs as opera- 
tional ized by relative earnings is true only in the Southern 
states. Readers should also see U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights (1978) "for data on racial and sexual discrimination. 

[3] See: (Sowell, 1976:83). Sowell also suggests that affirma- 
tive action discourages employers from hiring minorities 
because of the possibility that a disgruntled minority 
employee might file a discrimination suit, See: Thomas 
Sowell, "Poor Aim in War on Bias,'' New York Times, August 
11, 1981. Sowell also posits that "Affirmative action harms 
disadvantaged groups." See: "Affirmative Action Harms the 
Disadvantaged," Wall Street Journal. July 28, 1981. Sowell 
further asserts that minorities have derived "little real 
advantage from affirmative action and that the policy risks 
•freezing' in the existing social structure" (1976). These 
quotes from Sowell have been used because he is one of the 
more thoughtful opponents of affirmative action. 
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[4] For a more theoretical explanation of this positAon, see 
Borgatta (197(5). William Blackstone has stated that, 
•'Although reverse discrimination might appear to have the 
effect of getting more persons who have been disadvantaged 
by past in^jquit/ies into the mainstream quicker ... the cost 
would be\rfvidious discr iminatipn against majority group 
members of' society" (1975:253-288). Moreover, opponents 
suggest that the standards in a system where positions are 
rewarded according to universalism/meritocracy will be low- 
ered if group membership also influences employment selec- 
tion (Gann and Rabushka, 1981:87). 
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[5] There was also a gradual liberalization in White attitudes 
on interracial marriage, school integration, and residential 
integration in Gallup and Harris polls taken between 1972 
and 1980 (Public Opinion, Oct/Nov 1982), White attitudes 
also became mere liberal on voting for a qualified Black 
presidential candidate and having a Black home for dinner 
(Public Opinion, Oct/Nov 1982). Several caveats should be 
kept in mind when examining these findings. First, these 
questions do not tap the same zero-sum dimension as affirma- 
tive action. Second, the voting behavior of Whites in the 
Chicago Mayoral election and the California gubenatorial 
election suggest the continuing influence of race. In fact, 
Whites have deserted their traditional voting patterns and 
supported White candidates who appear to be less qualified 
than their Black opponent (Thompson, 1984). 

[6] McConohay (1982) found that White opposition to busing 
reflected the influence of early socialization and early 
political training. This early socialization and training 
had a continuing influence on White attitudes when busing 
surfaced as an issue in Louisville. However, the racist 
tinged values of the previous period were no longer accepta- 
ble when the busing controversy started. Accordingly, 
Whites in Louisville masked their true sentiments by offer- 
ing contrived, but socially acceptable opinions, to express 
their opposition to busing. 
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[7] Also see ''Blacks Believe White Women Lead in Job Gains," NEW 
YORK TIMES, March 25, 1982, B-14* It appears that there 
are even larger disparities between the post-affirmative 
action success of Black women when White women are divided 
into more specific ethnic groups. For example, Rodolfo 
Alvarez notes, "Certain ethnic groups have a disproportion- 
ate number of FEMALES as well as males with Ph.D.'s 
(1973:124-126) • 

[8] Jackman's thesis is not accepted by all writers. For exam- 
ple, Margolis and Hague (1981) suggest that education pro- 
duces a greater commitment to racial integration than was 
found by Jackman. Moreover, they fault Jackman for con- 
founding support for racial integration with distrust and 
fear of large government • Although Margolis and Hague 
advance some interesting points, we believp the rejoinder 
(1981) and original article (1978) by Jackman are more inci- 
sive. 
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[9] A survey conducted in Los Angeles in May of 19B2 found sig- 
nificant differences between the middle generation of Blacks 
(aged 30 to 44) and older cr younger Blacks, The survey 
found that this middle generation ''supports busing, but dis- 
likes and distrusts Whites and is dissatisfied with life for 
Blacks today in significantly greater numbers than older and 
younger Blacks. In addition, the survey found that '^Blacks 
between 30 and 44 are the least satisfied with conditions 
for Blacks and are the least optimistic about the future* 
Almost eight of every ten in this middle generation said 
conditions for Blacks in regard to housing, education, job 
opportunities, and social acceptance by Whites are 'not very_ 
good* to 'poor' compared to just more than half of other 
Blacks." See Sandy Banks, "Legacy of Rights Era: 
Cynicism," Los Angeles Times, August 25, 1982. The reader 
should also examine Hagner and Pierce (1984) to see how 
racial attitudes were influenced by the 1960 's and 1970 's. 

[10] For more on housing patterns in Washington, D,C. see 
Seltzer, McCormick, and Hill(1981). 
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[11] This finding is similar to that found in a survey of 
employees at the V.S. Department of Justice. The survey 
sought to determine the effectiveness of equal employment 
opportunity procedures in the agency. They found that only 
15% of those experiencing discrimination who had taken 
their complaint to a counselor were able to resolve their 
complaint at this stage. The employees who did not file an 
EEO complaint cited the following reasons: 34% feared 
reprisal; 21% felt the complaint process was too long; 7% 
cited personal reasons; and 28% cited other reasons. It is 
clear, based on these figures, that few employees have 
great faith in EEO. Moreover, the experiences of employees 
at the Department of Justice suggests this lack of faith is 
justified by the performance of the EEO complaint process 
(See GAO, 1979:40-41) . 
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[12] For example, William J. Wilson (1980:179-182) notes that 
the increasing economic gap between Blacks from different 
classes leads national civil rights organizations to sup- 
port programs which do not address the more structurally 
related problems of the Black underclass^ In addition, the 
reader should note that national social welfare policy has 
had the long-term effect of creating new patterns of eco- 
nomic stratification and political participation in the 
Black community. Economically, these policies have created 
a new class oi: Black poor increasingly dependent on ^the 
state for cash transfers. These transfers have helped 
•create a new set, of class relations between poor Black 
recipients of assistance, and Black middle class managers 
of the programs. Moreover, the class relations inherent 
from this arrangement have contributed to the development 
of ^'political factors (which) encourage the mobilisation of 
the middle class and the withdrawal of the poor.... Social 
welfare policy seems to have created, (and may indeed sus- 
tain) economic and political stratification WITHIN the 
Black community'' (emphasis in the original) . (See Erie 
1980:282, 284). 

[13] See Lindsey Gruson, •'Survey Finds 73 Percent Oppose Racial 
Quotas In Hiring," New York Times, September 25, 1983, p. 
29. 
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TABLE 1* 










Looking back over the course of the LAST TEN YEARS, 


do you 




think the quality of life of Blacks in 


the United States has 




improved a little, gotten slightly worse, or gotten 


a lot 




worse? 






improvement/ 








no 




a lot 


a little 


stayed the same* 




wni LcS uvero±± • o 




11 


.7 / 




age 








# 


under 60 29.1 


59.9 


11 


. 0 




over 60 64.7 


23.5 


11 


. 8 




education 










hs grad or less 48. 9 


41.3 


9 


. 8 




some college or more 28.9 


58.3 


7 


.0 


• 


Blacks overall ^ 20.0 


49.7 


30 


.3 


% employees at work are White 










under 6% 13.9 


27.8 


58 


.3 




over 6h 22.3 


58.0 


19 


.7 


# 


* In these tables, except for race. 


we break 


down 


responses 




across a demographic variable only if 


that vari 


able 


is signi- 




ficantly related to the question or attitude under 


investiga- 




tion. The demographic variables we 


examine 


mc 


lude race. 




sex, age, education, employment status, occupati 


on , labor 




union membership, perceived chance of 


promotion 


, ma 


rital sta- 




tus, voter registration status, how 


the responden 


t voted in 




the 1980 presidential election, self- 


placement 


on 


a liberal- 




conservative &cale, self-designation 


of clas 


s. 


number of 




employees at the respondent's job, percentage o 


f employees at 




the job who are White or women, reli 


gion, the frequency of 




church attendance, whether the respondent has 


children, and 




where the respondent lives. 






subcategp- 




In addition, in order to save space not 


all 




ries of the demographic variables are 


reported . 


For example. 




in Table 1, age is divided into under 60 and over 


60. This 




breakdown implies our finding that there was 


no 


difference 


# 


across age between those younger than 
60. 


60 and those 


older than 


• 










•er|c 


110 









TABLE 2 



Looking back over the course of the LAST YEAR, do you 
think the quality of life of Blacks in the United States 
has improved a lot, improved a little, gotten slightly 
worse, or gotten a lot worse? 



Whites overall 

education 

hs grad or less 
some col or more 

how voted h\ 1980 
Reagan 

Carter-Anderson 
ever been discrim agnst 
yes 
no 

Blacks overall 



total 
improved 
35.9 


Stayed 
the same 
27.1 


total 
got worse 
44 .1 


51.1 
31.1 


21.1 ( 
23.6 \ 


28. 8 


44.3 
23.6 


22.7 
20.2 


56.2 


21.1 
39.6 


20,2 
19.5 


58.4 
40.9 


26.1 


B.2 


65.6 
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TABLE 3 



Racial discrimination is still a major problem facing 
Blacks on the job market* 





total agree 


Whites overall 


68.3 


seiL'^designation oi class 




working or lower class 


54.7 


middle or upper class 


72.5 


age 




under 25 


74.4 


over 25 


67.5 


education 




hs grad or less 


59.5 


some col or col grad 


67.8 


went to grad school 


76.1 


how voted in 1980 




Reagan 


59.9 


Carter ^Anderson 


79.2 


Blacks overall 


94.5 



TABLE 4 

Sexual discrimination is still a major problem facing 
women on the job market. 

total agree 
Whites overall 72.9 
Blacks overall 86.9 
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TABLE 5 



In the town in which you live would you say that Blacks 
and other minorities are discriminated against a lot, some, 
or not at all: in education? 



a 


lot 


some 


not 


at all 


Whites overall 


4. 


6 


30 


.1 


65. 


3 


age 














under 40 


4. 


5 


37 


.7 


57 . 


8 


over 40 


5. 


0 


17 


.9 


77. 


1 


educa t ion 














hs grad or less 


2. 


3 


22 


.1 


75. 


6 


some col or col grad 


4. 


3 


28 


.3 


67. 


4 


went to grad school 


7 . 


4 


41 


.1 


51. 


6 


how fr^crtient oops to church 














once A week or more 


3 . 


0 


13 


.0 


84 . 


0 


less than once a week or never 


4. 


7 


36 


.8 


41. 


5 


doe<; respondent have children 














n o 


4. 


7 


43 


.5 


51 . 


8 


VP c; 

y w 0 


4. 


5 


18 


.7 


76. 


8 


how voted in 1980 














Reaaan 

• » w w ^ a 


0. 


0 


15 


.6 


84. 


4 


C a r t ^ r A n d e r fi o n 


8 . 


6 


39 


.5 


51. 


8 


WliVS L C L C O^V/llU Cll b 














Uashinoton D C 

WO^AAcAll^bWll f ^ • W • 


8. 


4 


44 


.2 


47 . 


4 


Prince George's County 


0. 


0 


20 


.6 


79. 


4 


Montgomery County 


5. 


0 


29 


.7 


65. 


3 


Northern Virginia 


3. 


8 


23 


.8 


72. 


4 


Blacks overall 


32. 


8 


50 


.0 


17. 


2 


self designation o£ class 














working or lower class 
middle or upper class 


39. 


1 


48 


.7 


12. 


2 


23. 


8 


52 


.4 


23. 


8 


education 














hs grad or less 


40. 


2 


37 


.9 


21. 


8 


some col or col grad 


26. 


5 


63 


.5 


9. 


6 


went to grad school 


25. 


0 


43 


.8 


31. 


3 


ever been discrim agnst 














yes 


26. 


8 


62 


.0 


11. 


3 


no 


37. 


6 


40 


.4 


22. 


0 
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TABLE 6 

In the town in which you live would you say that Blacks 
and other minorities are discriminated against a lot, some, 
or not at all: in getting good jobs? 

Whites overall 

\ employees at work who are women 

0-39% 

over 40% 
education 

hs grad or less 

some col or graduated col 

went to grad school 
how freq one goes to church 

once a week or more 

less than once a week 
does respondent have children 

no 

yes 

how voted in 1980 
Reagan 

Carter-Anderson 
where respondent lives 
Washington , D.C. 
Prince George's County 
Montgomery County 
Northern Virginia 

Blacks overall 

member of labor union or not 
yes 

no 



a lot 


some 


not at all 




«3 . i 


A7 7 
*J . / 


8.3 


41.0 


50.7 


1 il C 

14 • 0 


K1 1 
01 • Q 


j4 . ^ 


6 • 3 


^ C A 
Jo . 4 


CD O 

bo • I 


8.7 


47.3 


44.0 


19.0 


50 .0 


31.0 


5.1 


28.6 


66.3 


12 . 9 


D 

3U . 0 


Jt> . :> 


12.1 


53.8 


.34.1 


9.9 


36.8 


53.3 


3.2 


36.8 


60.2 


17.8 


48.4 


32.7 


20.2 


51.0 


28.8 


6.6 


41.0 


52.5 


8.3 


51.0 


40.6 


6.8 


36.9 


56.3 


50.3 


42.3 


7.4 


70.3 


24.3 


5.4 


43.0 


50.0 


7.0 
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TABLE 7 

In the town in which you live would you say that Blacks 
and other minorities are discriminated against a lot, some 
or not at all: in housing? 

a lot some not at all 



Whites overall 


9 


• 2 


34 • 8 


56 • 0 


marital status 










never married or sep 


IX 


• 1 


45.2 


43 • 7 


married, widowed or div 


8 


.3 


29.5 


62. 2 


occupation 






39.3 


50 • 0 


professional 


10 


.7 


managerial 


15 


. 9 


45 • 8 


36 • 3 


White col-nonprof 


5 


. 9 


30.4 


63 • 7 


blue collar-serv 


0 


.0 


25.0 


75.0 


age 








J n D 

49 • 8 


under 40 


6 


. 9 


41. 3 


over 40 


10 


. 0 


24 . 3 


65 • / 


education 










hs grad or less 


2 


.3 


19.8 


77.9 


some college or more 


11 


• 2 






how freg one goes to church 










once a week or more 


5 


• 8 


20.2 


74. 0 


less than once a week 


10 








does respondent have children 








no 


10 


.8 


41.6 


47.6 


yes 


7 


.7 


28.6 


63.8 


how voted in 1980 










Reagan 


4 


.1 


24.7 


71.1 


Carter-Anderson 


14 


.6 


43.9 


41.5 


where respondent lives 










Washington, D.C. 


23 


.0 


47.0 


30.0 


Prince George's County 


2 


.7 


15.1 


62.2 


Montgomery County 


5 


.6 


36.6 


57.4 


Northern Virginia 


3 


.7 


35.2 


61.1 


Blacks overall 


42 


.7 


45.3 


12.0 


income 










under $40,000 


46 


.9 


44.1 


9.0 


over $40,000 


12 


.5 


54.2 


33.3 
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TABLE 8 

At your workplace, of the following categories is there a 
lot of racial discrimination against Blacks and other minorities, 
a little, or none at all: in hiring? 

Whites overall 

how voted in 1980 
Reagan 
Carter 
Anderson 

Blacks overall 
sex 
male 
female 

num of employees at workplace 

less than 100 

over 100 
% employees at work are White 

0-605; 

over 60% 
income 

under $20,000 

$20,000-$40,000 

over $40,000 
ever been discrim agnst 

yes 

no 



a lot 


a little 


none 


3.7 


20.3 


76.0 


2 • 9 


14 . 7 




2 . 3 


25 • 6 


"72.1 


10 .0 


32.5 


j57.5 


16 . 4 


34.2 


49.3 


8.5 


45.8 


45.8 


20.7 


27.2 


52.8 


17.4 


23.9 


58.7 


14.3 


51.8 


33.9 


8.4 


26.3 


65.3 


31.5 


46.3 


22.2 


18.3 


26.8 


54.9 


18.8 


47.9 


33.3 


0.0 


25.0 


75.0 


27.0 


34.9 


38.1 


9.2 


34.5 


56.3 



TABLE 9 

At your workplace, of the following categories is there 
a lot of racial discrimination against Blacks and other 
minorities, a little, or none at all: in promotions? 

a lot a little none 



whites overall 


6.5 


19.6 


73.8 


Blacks overaXl 


23.8 


36.7 


39.5 


sex 






37.9 


male 


13.8 


48.3 


female 


30.7 


29.5 


39.8 


% of employees at work are White 






50.0 


0-39% 


14.1 


35.9 


over 40% 


32.5 


36.3 


31.3 


ever been discrim agnst 








yes 


37.1 


37.1 


25.8 


no 


14.5 


36.1 


49.4 
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TABLE 10 

At your workplace of the following categories is there a lot 
of racial discrimination against Blacks and other minorities, 



Whites overall 

Blacks overall 

i employees at work are White 
0-39% 
over 40% 
ever been discrim agnst 
yes 
no 



a lot 


a little 


none 


6.1 


11.5 


82.4 


19.6 


31.1 


49.3 


9.2 


29.2 


61.5 


28.8 


31.3 


40.0 


13.3 


1.7 


85.0 


4.0 


13.8 


82.1 
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TABLE 11 

At your workplace oi the following categories is^there a 
lot of racial discrimination agains" 
minorities, a little, or none at a] 
positions? 

Whites overall 
type of employer 

federal government 

not federal government 
sex 

fnale 

female 

% of employees at work are White 

0-60% 

over 60% 
does respondent have children 

no 
yes 

how voted in 1980 
Reagan 

Carter-Anderson 
where respondent lives 

Washington, D.C. 

suburbs 
ever been discrim agnst 

yes 

no 

Blacks overall 
sex 
male 
female 

\ employees at work are White 

0-60% 

over 60% 
ever been discrim agnst 

yes 

no 



I in 


supervisory 




a lot 


a little 


none 


11.4 


19.4 


69.2 


10.8 


16.0 


73.7 


13 . 1 


26.2 


60.7 


8.9 


24.4 


66. 7 


14 1 


14.1 


71.9 


6.7 


12.2 


81 . 1 


14.5 


23.0 


63.6 


9 1 


28.0 


62.9 


13.4 


9.2 


77.3 


6 2 


15. 4 


78.5 


16.0 


26.9 


57.1 




28.4 


55.4 


9.5 


15.9 


74.6 


21.7 


10.0 


68.3 


8.7 


21.9 


69.4 


32.2 


27.4 


40.4 


24.1 


37.9 


37.9 


37.9 


20.7 


41.4 


20.9 


27.5 


51.6 


53.8 


25.0 


21.2 


43.5 


21.0 


35.4 


24.1 


32.5 


43.4 
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TABLE 12 



At your workplace of the following categories is there a 
lot of sexual discrimination against women, a littl^e, or 



Whites overall 

where respondent was born 

D.C. or Virginia 

Maryland suburbs 
how voted in 1980 

Reagan 

Carter-Anderson 
ever been discrim agnst 
yes 
no 

Blacks overall 
sex 
male 
female 

number of employees at work 
under 160 
over 100 

k of employees at work are White 

0-601 

over 60% 
ever been discrim agnst 

yes 

no 



a lot 


little 


none 


4.7 


17.8 


77.5 


3.2 


7.9 


88.9 


5.3 


21.1 


73.6 


4.3 


11.6 


84.1 


7.0 


24.0 


69.0 


12. 5 


18.8 


68. 8 


2.4 


16.6 


81.0 


5.4 


28.4 


66.2 


1.8 


40.0 


58.2 


7.6 


21.7 


70.7 


5.6 


20.2 


74.2 


3.6 


41.8 


54.5 


2.2 


19.4 


78.5 


11.5 


42.3 


46.2 


B.l 


40.3 


51.6 


3.6 


20.2 


76.2 



•eric 
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TABLE 13 

At your workplace of the following categories is there a lot 
of sexu?l discrimination against women, a little, or none 
at all: in promotions? 

Whites overall 

does respondent have children 
no 
yes 

how voted in 1980 
Reagan 

Carter-Anderson 
where respondent lives 

Washington , D.C. 

Prince George's County 

Montgomery County 

Northern Virginia 
ever been discrim agnst 

yes 

no 

Blacks overall 

perceived chance of promotion 

excellent 

very good or fair 

poor 
sex 

male 

female 
income 

under $20,000 

S20,000-$40,000 

over $40,000 
ever been discrim agnst 

yes 

no 



a lot 


a little 


none 


7.0 


26.7 


66. 3 


4.7 


34.5 


60.8 


8.9 


17.7 


73.4 


4.4 


14.7 


80.9 


10.9 


35.9 


53.1 


12.8 


30.8 


56.4 


3.8 


11.5 


84. 6 


5 0 


38.3 


56.7 


4.8 


24. 1 


71.1 


17,2 


29. 7 


53.1 


3.9 


25. 1 


70.9 


12.6 


31.5 


55.9 


4.8 


23. 8 


71.4 


5.6 


36.6 


57.7 


31.4 


25.7 


42.9 


5.6 


42.6 


51.9 


17.0 


25.0 


58.0 


14.9 


20.9 


64.2 


13.0 


47.8 


39.1 


0.0 


22.2 


77.8 


20.6 


36.5 


42.9 


6.4 


28.2 


65.4 
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TABLE 14 



At your workplace, of the following 
of discrimination against women, a 
in salaries? 

Whites overall 
sex 

male o 

female 
where respondent born 

Washing?;on, D.C, 

born eli*ewhere 
ever bsen discrim agnst 

yes 

Blacks overall 

labor union member or not 
yes 
no 

perceived chance of promotion 
excellent 

very good, fair, or poor 
sex 
male 
female 

* of employees at work are White 

under 6\ 

over 6\ 
income 

under $20,000 

$20,000-$40,000 

over $40,000 
ever been discrim agnst 

yes 

no 



categories is there a lot 
little, or none at all: 



a lot 


a little 


none 


5.5 


23.7 


70.8 


3.5 


20.3 


76.2 


7.6 


27.5 


64.9 


4.7 


2.3 


93.0 


7.6 


27.9 


66.4 


12.9 


22.6 


64.5 


3.4 


23.4 


73.2 


15.5 


23 .2 


61 . 3 


12.1 


9.1 


78.8 


16.5 


27 .5 


56.0 


9.5 


9.5 


81.0 


17.3 


26.9 


55.8 


5.6 


31.5 


63.0 


21.8 


18.4 


59.8 


3.0 


12.1 


84.8 


19.8 


26.4 


53.8 


12.1 


18.2 


69.7 


21.7 


37.0 


41.3 


0 


11.1 


88.9 


19.4 


30.6 


50.0 


12.8 


17.9 


69.2 
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TABLE 15 

At your workplace, of the following categories is there a lot 
of sexual discrimination against women, a little, or none at 
all: in supervisory positions? 

Whites overall 

number of employees at workplace 

less than 100 

over 100 
ever been discrim agnst 

yes 

no 

Blacks overall 

ever been discrim agnst 
yes 
no 



a lot 


a little 


none 


B.O 


28. 1 


63.9 


7.3 


22.0 


70.7 


9.2 


35.8 


55.0 


15.9 


31.7 


52.4 


5.9 


25.9 


68.3 


14.8 


30.3 


54.9 


19.4 


35.5 


45.2 


11.4 


26.6 


62.0 



TABLE 16 



THOSE SAYING THEY HAD BEEN DISCRIMINATED AGAINST: 
(At ^ny place where you have worked have you personally ever 
been discriminated against because of your race or sex?) 
overall racial sexual both 
White males 12.4 5.2 2.6 3.1 

White females 28.4 2.7 21.8 2.2 

Black males 49.4 46.8 0 2.6 

Black females 30.1 17.1 4.1 9.8 



White males 33.3 
White females 18.7 
Black males 43.2 
Black females 45.7 



present % saying 
job not discrimination 
elsewhere si"nce Jan 1978 
81.0 
45.2 
41.7 
63.9 



^ERIC 
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TABLE 17 
NATURE OF DISCRIMINATION 

(of those saying they had been discriminated against) 

hiring promotions salaries other 

White males 16.7 50.0 8.4 29.2 

White females 26.6 48.4 42.2 15.9 

Black males 36.1 61.1 36.1 19.4 

Black female 5.3 63.2 23.7 31.6 



TABLE 18 
HOW RESPONDED TO DISCRIMINATION 

(of those saying they had been discriminated against) 

complaint 







quit 




filed 




favorably 






job 


nothing 


complaint 


other 


resolved 


White 


males 


27.3 


40.9 


13.6 


18.2 


10.0 


White 


females 


19.7 


37.7 


23.0 


19.6 


19.3 


Black 


males 


13.5 


26.2 


16.2 


44.1 


14.3 


Black 


females 


21.6 


18.9 


21.6 


37.9 


25.0 



TABLE 19 



k SAYING Tte HAD BEEN DISCRIMINATED AGAINST 

firms less firms more 

than 20 than 20 non 

employees employees profs profs 

White males 17.1 10.4 3.3 17.4 

White females 52.5 29.0 36.4 32.7 

Black males 37.5 55.6 61.5 46.2 

Black females 38.5 33.3 59.1 23.7 



White males 
White females 
B.lack males 
Black females 



firms less than 60% 
of employees-White 
17.1 
38.5 
40.0 
23.0 



firms more than 601 
of employees-White 
9.6 

33.3 

64.0 

57.1 
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TABLE 21 

The government should see to it that people who have been 
discriminated against in the past get a better break in the 
future. 

total agree 

Whites overall 70.3 
sex 

male 65.8 

female 74.1 
self de^signation of class 

working or lower class 63.1 

middle or upper class 73.0 
how voted in 1980 

Reagan 64.2 

Carter-Anderson 73 . 8 

Blacks overall 92,0 
sex 

male 87.0 

female 96.0 
self designation of class 

working or lower class 95.9 

middle or upper class 85.8 
where respondent lives 

Washington, D.C. 94.5 

Maryland 91.9 

Northern Virginia 66.6 
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TABLE 21 

Some large corporations are required to practice what is called 
affirmative action for Blacks and other minorities. This 
sometimes requires employers to give special preference to 
Blacks and other minorities when hiring. Do you approve 
strongly, approve somewhat, disapprove somewhat or disappprove 
strongly with affirmative action for Blacks and other minorities? 

total approve 



Whites overall 69.2 
self designation of politics 

liberal 76.7 

conservative 64.1 
how voted in 1980 

Reagan 53 . 8 

Carter-Anderson 79.3 



Blacks overall 85.1 
self designation of politics 

liberal 91.2 

conservative 76.8 
income 

under $40,000 84.8 

over $40,000 95.8 



TABLE 22 



How about affirmative action programs for women? 

total agree 
Whites overall 69.4 

self designation of politics 
^ liberal 77.1 
conservative 62.7 
how voted in 1980 

Reagan 54.7 
Carter-Anderson 79.2 



Blacks overall 85.6 

self designation of politics 

liberal 90.4 

conservative 82.1 
occupation 

professional 94.3 

non-professional 83.9 
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TABLE 23 

Businesses should be required to set up special training 
programs for women, Blacks, and other minority groups. 



total agree 

Whites overall 48.9 
labor union member or not 

yes 67.5 

no 44.4 
type of employer 

self-employed 33 . 4 

private industry 43.2 

government or nonprofit 55.2 
sex 

male 44.0 

female 53.1 
how voted in 1980 

Reagan 34.9 

Carter-Anderson 69. 5 
income ' 

under $20,000 63.5 

over $20,000 46.0 

Blacks overall 78.4 
self designation of class 

working or lower class 83.5 

middle or upper class 68.1 
income 

under $20,000 84.2 

over $20,000 70.5 
ever been discrim agnst 

yes 84.0 

no 72.1 
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TABLE 24 

Unless quotas are used Blacks and other minorities just won't 



get a fair shake. 



# 




total agree 




Whites overall 


39.5 




sex 






male 


33.3 




female 


44.7 




how voted in 1980 




# 


Reagan 


26.2 




Carter 


44.1 




Anderson 


54.2 




Blacks overall 


75.7 




self designation of class 






working or lower class 


84.2 




middle or upper class 


63.8 


• 







i 



• 
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TABLE 25 

When layoffs occur in government and industry usually 
those hired last are fired first. Some argue that this 
discriminates against Blacks and women since they were often 
hired last because of past discrimination. Others argue that 
still the only reasonable way to decide is seniority. Do you 
agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree 
strongly, that those hired last should be fired first when 
layoffs occur even if more Blacks and women are laid off? 





total agree 


whites overall 


61.6 


sex ^ 




male 


73.1 


female 


51.8 


% employees at work are women 




0-60% 


65.4 


over 60% 


42.8 


how voted in 1980 




Reagan 


72.9 


Carter-Anderson 


55.4 


income 




under $20,000 


45.9 


$20,000-$40,000 


62.6 


over $40,000 


72.8 


Blacks overall 


42.3 


perceived chance of promotion 




excellent or very good 


31.1 


fair or poor 


48.8 


sex 




male 


50.7 


female 


37.2 
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TXBLE 26 



Giving special preferences to Blacks and other minorities 
when hiring will result in the hiring of unqualified 
individuals • 

total agree 



Whites overall 47.7 
sex 

male 52,9 

female 43.3 
education 

hs grad or less 51.6 

some col or col grad 51.7 

went to grad school 36.8 

Blacks overall 33.3 
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TABLE 27 

If there is no other way to achieve racial integration in 

the schools - busing of children should be used. 

total agree 

Whites overall 43.3 
age 

under 60 46,2 ^ 

over 60 25.0 > 
education 

hs grad or less 36,2 

some col or col grad 38.5 

went to grad school 57.7 
how voted in 1980 

Reagan 29.9 

Carter-Anderson 57.1 
does respondent have children 

no 50.5 

yes 36.4 
where respondent lives 

Washington , D.C. 53 . 2 

suburbs 39.7 



Blacks overall 

labor union member or not 
yes 
no 



51.2 
65.1 
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TABLE 28 - 

Of the following groups have they benefited a lot, some, 
or not at all from affirmative action programs: Whites? 



Whites overall 
sex 
male < 
female 

self **designat ion of class 
working or lower class 
upper or middle class 

occupation 
professional 
managerial 

White collar-non prof 

blue collar-service 
num of employees at work 

under 100 

over 100 
education 

hs grad or less 

some col or grad col 

went to grad school 
where respondent was born 

MD, VA, D.C., or South 

elsewhere 
income 

under $20,000 

over $20,000 

Blacks overall 

marital status 

married or widowed 
Sep, div, or never mar 

education 

hs grad or less 
some col or grad col- 
went to grad school 

religion 
Catholic 

non-Baptist Protestant 

Baptist 

Atheist 



a lot 


some 


none 




48.5% 


43 . 5% 


6.3 


40.9 


52.8 


9.5 


55.2 


35.3 


9.5 


62.2 


28.4 


7.8 


45.1 


47.1 


9.2 


42.2 


48.6 


3.8 


32.1 


64.2 


8.7 


58.3 


33.0 


2.9 


67.6 


29.4 


9.2 


51.6 


39.2 


4. ,3 


40.0 


55.7 


12.2 


59.8 


28.0 


7.6 


47.3 


45.1 


4.5 


42.7 


52.7 


7.3 


56.7 


36.0 


8.8 


41.5 


42.7 


13.2 


'^63.2 


23.7 


7.2 


41.4 


49.8 


33.7 


42.8 


23.5 


31.6 


32.9 


35.4 


35.5 


50.5 


14.0 


44.4 


36.7 


18.9 


23.8 


52.5 


23.8 


23.5 


29.4 


47.1 


42.9 


42.9 


14.3 


31.3 


29.2 


39.6 


30.8 


50.5 


18.7 


50.0 


37.5 


12.5 
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TABLE 29 

Of the following groups have they benefited a lot, some, 
or none at all from affirmative action programs: Blacks? 



Whites overall 
how voted in 1980 

Reagan 

Carter 

Anderson 
where respondent lives 

Prince George's County 

elsewhere 

Blacks overall 
sex 
male 
female 
marital status 
married 

widowed, div, sep, nm 

education 

hs grad or less 
some col or col grad 
went to grad school 

religion 
Catholic 

non-Baptist Protestant 
Baptist 
athiest 
income 

under $20,000 
$20,000-$40,000 
over $40,000 



a lot 
27.91 


some 
68.51 


none 
3.6% 


35.4 
27.2 
IB.B 


56.6 
72. B 
76.6 


B.l 
0.0 
4.7 


17.1 
30.3 


74.3 
67.2 


B.6 
2.5 


25.7 


67.0 


7.3 


36. B 
IB. 4 


55.3 
74.6 


7.9 
7.0 


35.3 
21.3 


55.9 
73.8 


B.B 
6.6 


20.7 
24.4 

5B.B 


71.7 
68.3 
35.3 


7.6 
7.3 
5.9 


13. B 
40.0 
25.0 
6.1 


72.4 
54.0 
68.5 
93. B 


13. B 
6.0 
6.5 
0.0 


16.5 
33.3 
41.7 


74.7 
63.0 
45. B 


8.B 
3.7 
12.5 



f 
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TABLE 30 

In your opinion have the major benefits of affirmative 
action programs among Blacks gone to: lower class Blacks, 
middle class Blacks, upper class Blacks, or all Blacks 
have benefited equally? 





lower 


middle 


Upper 


all classes 




class 


class 


class 


equally 


Whites overall 


12.7% 


51.0% 


16.11 


20.2V 


political party 






12.7 


18.3 


Democrat 


9.2 


59.9 


Republican 


15.3 


43.9 


19.6 


21.2 


Blacks overall 


14.5 


41.9 


26.3 


17.3 


sex 








14.1 


male 


23.9 


35.2 


26.8 


female 


8.4 


46.7 


25.2 


19.6 



TABLE 31 

Of the following groups have they benefited a lot, some, 
or not at all from affirmative action programs: women? 

Whites overall 
education 

hs grad or less 
some col or grad col 
went to grad school 

Blacks overall 
religion 
Catholic 

lion-Baptist Protestant 
atheist 
political party* 
Democrat 
Independent 

* there were not enough Black Republicans to analyse. 



a lot 


some 


none 


24.2% 


69.1 


6.7% 


19.0 


66.7 


14.3 


26.2 


69.6 


4.2 


24.1 


70.5 


5.4 


29.9 


61.0 


9.1 


17.9 


64.3 


17.9 


53.1 


40.8 


6.1 


25.0 


56.3 


18.8 


32.8 


62.5 


4.7 


25.0 


52.3 


22.5 
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TABLE 32 

Of the following groups have they benefited a lot, some, 
or not at all from affirmative action programs: Hispanics? 





a lot 


some 


none 


Whites overall 


li» • 








Is 


• 0% 


registered voter or not 














yes 


11. 


9 


73. 


4 


14 


.7 


no 


1* 


9 


76. 


9 


21 


.2 


education ^ 














hs grad or less 


JLU • 


X 


60. 


Q 


29 


• u 


some col or grad col 


8. 


o 
0 


77 . 


6 


13 


c 
• 0 


went to grad school 


12 . 


9 


77 . 


2 


n 

y 


Q 

• V 


where respondent was born 














Maryland or D.C. 


Q 


o 
J 


C A 

64 . 


U 




•7 
• / 


elsewhere 


10. 


7 


77. 


0 


12 


.3 


where respondent lives 














Washington, D.C. 


14. 


0 


64. 


5 


21 


.7 


Prince George's County 


1. 


6 


80. 


3 


18 


.0 


Montgomery County 


8. 


1 


75. 


6 


16 


.3 


Northern Virginia 


13. 


9 


78. 


2 


7 


.9 


ever been discrim agnst 














yes 


12. 


9 


63. 


5 


25 


.5 


no 


9. 


0 


79. 


5 


11 


.5 


Blacks overall 


16. 


1 


71. 


3 


12 


.6 


religion 






80. 




20 




Catholic 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


non*-Baptist Protestant 


36. 


2 


59. 


6 


4 


.3 


Baptist 


10. 


8 


74. 


7 


14 


.5 


atheist 


13. 


3 


73. 


3 


13 


.3 
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TABLE 33 

Of the following groups do you think they have opposed 
affirmative action a lot, a little, or not at all: corporations? 

a lot a little not at all 
Whites overall 33,7% 56.9% 9.4% 



does respond have children 
no 
yes 



38.1 55.0 6.9 
28.7 59.1 12.2 



Blacks overall 38.1 51.4 10.5 

religion ^ ^ 

Catholic 55.2 44.8 0.0 

non-Baptist Protestant 27.5 58.8 13.7 

Baptist 34.1 52.4 13.4 

atheist 56.3 37.5 6.3 



ever been di scrim agnst 
yes 
no 



50.0 41.2 8.8 
30.3 57.8 11.9 
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a lot 


a little 


not at all 


29.1% 


49.31 I 


21.61 


28.3 


52.0 V 


19.7 


33.0 


47.8 ) 


19.1 


10.3 


64.1 


25.6 


38.8 


55.6 


5.6 



TABLE 34 

Of the following groups do you think they have, opposed 
affirmative action a lot, a little, or not at^all: 
labor unions? 



Whites overall 

Blacks overall 
age 
18-40 
41-59 
over 60 



TABLE 35 - 

of the following groups do you think they have opposed 
affirmative action a lot, a little, or none at all: Whites? 



Whites overall 

have children or not 
no 
yes 

how voted in 1980 
Reagan 

Carter-Anderson 

Blacks overall 

self-designation of class 

working or lower 

middle or upper 
number of employees at wo: 

less than 100 

over 100 ^ 
religion 

Baptist 

nonxBaptist 



a lot 


a little 


none 


27.6% 


61.8% 


10.5% 


35.4 


58.2 


6.3 


19.5 


65.8 


14.7 


.21.4 


64.3 


14.3 


31.4 


63.9 


4.7 


56.5 


37.5 


6.0 , 


62.5 


33.9 


3.fe 


47.7 


41.5 


10.8 


k 






43.8 


49.4 


6.7 


70.4 


25.9 


3.7 


45.3 


47.7 


7.0 


67.0 


27.7 


5.3 
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TABLE 36 

Of the following groups do you think they have opposed 
affirmative action, a lot, a little, or not at all; the wealthy 



Whites overall 

how voted in 1380 
Reagan 

Carter-Anderson 
where respondent lives 
Washington, D.C. 
Prince George's County 
Montgomery County 
Northern Virginia 

Blacks overall 

self ^-designation of class 
working or lower class 
middle or upper class 



a lot 


a little 


not at all 


45.9 


29.8 


24.3 


29.2 


32.6 


3B.2 


54.4 


26. . 6 


18.9 


50.5 


34.3 


15.2 


43.9 


28.8 


27.3 


54.3 


23.4 


22.3 


35.5 


31.8 


32;? 


59.8 


21.8 


18.4 


64.6 


15.9 


19.5 


50.9 


31.6 


17.5 



1 
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TABLE 31 

ik they have opposed 

ack 



Of the following groups do you think they have opposed 
affirmative action a lot, a little, or not at all: Bl 
middle class? 



Whites overall 

\ of emps at work are White 

0-604 

61-94% 

over 95% 
have children or not 

no 

yes 

how voted in 1980 

Reag£^n 
, Carter 

Anderson 
where respondent lives 

Washington, D.C. 

Prince George's County 

Montgomery County 

Northern Virginia 

Blacks overall 

labor union member or not 
yes 
no 

education 

hs grad or less 
some col or grad col 
went to grad school 

religion 
Catholic 

non^Baptist Protestant 
Baptist 
atheist 
income 

under $20,000 
over $20,000 



a lot 


a little 


not at all 


1 n 

JLU • V% 






11 1 


9 U . O 


38 3 


7,5 


29.2 


63.3 


16.^ 


39.6 


43.8 


14.3 


32.4 


53.3 


6.9 


42.5 


50.6 






41 A 


10.9 


33.6 


55.5 . 


9.3 


18.5 


72.2 


13.4 


22.7 


63.9 


Q 1 


P J • u 




10.0 


42.2 


47.8 


10.6 


36.5 


52.9 


10.6 


51.1 


38.3 


22.2 


50.0 


57.8 


6.7 


49.6 


43.7 


14.0 


64.0 


22.1 


8.9 


43.0 


48.1 


0.0 


20.0 


80.0 


27.6 


48.3 


24.1 


8.3 


41.7 


50.0 


7.2 


57.8 


34.9 


0.0 


62.5 


37.5 


14.0 


62.8 


23.3 


6.8 


37.8 


56.8 
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TABLE 38 

Would you say that Blacks who have made it to the middle 

class tend to have great sympathy and concern for poorer 

Blacks, some sympathy and concern for poorer Blacks, or 

little sympathy and little concern for poorer Blacks? 

great little no 

sympathy sympathy sympathy 

Whites overall 8.2* 61. 2t 30.6* 
employment status 

self-emp or private firm 10.4 56.6 32.9 

state or local govt 3.6 46.4 50. 0 

federal govt on nonprofit 5.3 73.7 21.0 
occupation 

prof or managerial 5.6 68.9 26.1 

while col non prof or be 11.6 51.4 37.0 
age 

under 60 9.1 63.1 27.7 

over 60 2.2 44.4 53.3 
education 

hs grad or less 11.4 52.3 36.4 

some col or cbl grad 7.4 60.0 32.6 

went to grad school 7.3 70.9 21.8 
have children or not 



11.9 62.4 25.8 

4.6 60.3 35.1 



no 
yes 

where respondent lives 

Washington, D.C. 5.0 73.0 22.0 

suburbs 5.3 57.1 33.6 

Blacks overall 10.7 42.3 46.9 
self-designation of class 

working or lower class 6.7 37.8 55.5 

middle or upper class 17.4 46.4 36.2 

income ^ ^ ^ 

under $20,000 8.8 31.9 59.3 

S20,000-$40,000 16.1 46.4 37.5 

over $40,000 4.2 62.5 33.3 
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